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PREFACE. 



At no very distant period of time — a period yet, ia all 
probability, within the memory of many of the present 
generation — ^few indeed were the advantages enjoyed by 
young persons in the acquirement of knowledge, com- 
pared with what they now possess. Literature for them 
was then comprised under two distinct heads — the 
Amusing and the Instructive; and it remained for a 
later generation to unite these opposite styles, and to 
place before them the means of gaining a knowledge of 
the various branches of learning under a form sufficiently 
interesting to captivate the attention even of those who 
were naturally disinclined towards the studies necessary 
for the completion of a sound education. This must 
be based upon true religious principles ; and surely all 
who read these pages will agree with me that a diligent 
and prayerful study of the Bible is the best preparation 
for the young, of both sexes, ere they are launched 
forth into the turmoils of the world, and into the 
pleasures and temptations of society. 

How many circumstances will occur even to young 
persons of a harassing and perplexing nature; and 
how often do they want comfort, as well as advice, 
encouragement, as well as reproof. The Bible, then, is 
designed to be their guide in all the affairs of life ; it 
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will be their directory and solace; and when difficulties 
arise^ let them resort to it as a never-failing source of 
consolation. In its perusal let them not forget to 
implore the influence of the Holy Spirit, without which 
it would be as a sealed book, above human comprehen- 
sion. Beading and prayer must be associated ; reading 
gives thought to prayer, and prayer gives expression to 
thought. Some young people, and, unfortunately for 
themselves, many older ones likewise, object to the 
study of the Bible, on the plea of its being dull, un- 
interesting, or hard to understand. If they read it 
only as a task, it will undoubtedly prove so; but let 
them study it with an humble and prayerful spirit, and 
God will assuredly assist them with his grace, and open 
the eyes of their understandings. 

Far from being uninteresting, the Bible, to an enquiring 
mind, will prove the very reverse ; for from it are drawn 
the earliest authentic historical records, and allusions to 
customs and manners still in use amongst various nations. 
The inventors of different mechanical arts are also spoken 
of; and in the following pages, while we adopt it for our 
text-book, I trust to be able to unite amusement with 
instruction, and imperceptibly, as it were, draw my reader 
far into the fields of History, and the depths of Science ; 
endeavouring to show forth the wisdom and goodness of 
God in his forbearance and longsufiering to guilty, fallen 
man. And may he who caused the light to shine out 
of darkness assist my feeble efforts, and condescend to 
acknowledge a work which he alone can render subservient 
to his glory, and produce lasting benefit to those who 
l^evusc it* 

Shrmrlcy, Nov. 15, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction — The Formation of Light — Literal and Symbolical — The 
Firmament — The Division of the Waters — Vegetable Productions— 
Botanical Considerations. 



My Dear Young Friends^ 

HE pleasure I take in con- 
tributing to your amuse- 
ment, as well as instruc- 
tion, induces me now to 
present you with this 
volume. You are past 
the age of infancy, the 
time of dolls and drums, 
and are now entering upon 
a more important portion 
not purpose to treat you 
as children, but as rational creatures, soon to be 
called upon to play your various parts upon the world's 
great stage, and to leam from experience that this is 
not your resting-place. My aim in writing this book, 
is to render you still more familiar with the contents of 
the most important Volume ever penned. 




of life. I 



therefore do 



2 THE FORMATION OF LIGHT. 

You need not fear my indulging you with a long 
wearisome lecture which would put both you and myself 
to sleep, but I hope deeply to engage your interest, and 
while we take the Bible for our text-book, to enter into 
the field of Science, and the depths of History. Can 
you imagine a period when time was not ? When there 
was no night to succeed the bright cheering light of day ? 
— ^When the revolving seasons were unknown ? — When 
this beauteous earth was a mass of dark chaos ? And 
yet such was the case ; for we are told in the 2nd verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis, " That the earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep/^ It is a curious fact, that amongst the 
most savage, ignorant nations, there is a very tradition- 
ary notion prevalent, that darkness preceded light. In 
Otaheite, the natives consider that darkness was the 
origin of all things.* But when Jehovah determined for 
his own glory to perform the stupendous work of crea- 
tion, we read " that the Spirit of God moved," or 
brooded, *'upon the face of the waters;" and thus at 
the very opening of the Bible we are introduced to the 
Divine Trinity, each Person equally employed in the 
extraordinary work. For now the Almighty command 
went forth, "Let there be light;" the word was suffi- 
cient : light succeeded the long night of darkness, and 
rested upon vacuity. Thus Jesus Christ was the Living 
Word ; " He spake, and it was done ; he commanded, 
and it stood fast." The Eternal Spirit here also shines 
forth in the same Heavenly Person, " who is the image 
of the invisible God." 

You ai'e well aware that '^ No man hath seen God at 

• Fairholme's Geology of Scripture, chap. i. p. 59. 
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any time; the only begotten Son, he hath declared 
him •/' and in the hallowed pages of Scripture has re- 
vealed him to you as a Being worthy of your deepest 
love and veneration. As it was said of old to the dark 
and empty world, " Let there be light," so may it be 
said to each of you ; may " he who caused the light to 
shine out of darkness, shine in your hearts, to give you 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ;" then we shall be happy together 
in our projected researches, we shall feel able to look up, 
and ask a blessing upon our studies, and we shall be led 
to the true conclusion that all our pursuits are only 
vanity and vexation of spirit, unless they have the glory 
of God, and the benefit of our immortal souls, for their 
ultimate end and aim. No sooner was light obedient 
to the creative word, than it underwent the scrutiny of 
Omnipotence; "God saw the light, that it was good." 
And truly the Divine Wisdom and Proridence appear 
peculiarly remarkable in its formation. Were it not for 
the extreme subtlety of its particles, it could not pervade 
the pores of bodies ; but now it can render glass, air, 
water and ice transparent, which otherwise would only 
have exhibited their surfaces to our view. The luxury 
derived from the light shining into our rooms, while the 
cold air is. excluded by means of the glass, would never 
have been known, could it not have penetrated that 
beautiful substance. 

Its effects too, on the vegetable world, whether upon 
the fruit, leaves, or blossoms of plants, present a most 
interesting subject for our notice. Have you never ob- 
served a plant in your garden slowly expanding its 
florets as the grey twilight emerged into bright and 
open day, again to shut them all up closely when 
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darkness again revisited the land? It is a well remem- 
bered circumstance that during an eclipse which occurred 
at Belfast^ in the province of Ulster, in Ireland, on the 
15th of May, 1836, that many plants were observed to 
close, as though tbey were preparing for their nightly 
sleep. From your own little experience yon must have 
discovered that light is absolutely necessary to the health 
and vigour of the vegetable world — ^indeed, I may say, 
to the very maintenance of the principle of life ; for 
though it is certain some plants require a much larger 
portion than others, still a total seclusion from it, would, 
with few exceptions, produce complete destruction. I 
recollect seeing its effect strikingly manifested in the 
long shoots thrown out by a potato, which had fallen in 
a remote part of the cellar ; with feeble but constant 
exertions it had at last reached the distant window, to 
enjoy the benefit of that light which possessed such 
attractions, and owing to the exclusion of which we 
attribute the whiteness imparted to celery, sea kale, and 
other plants. 

Before we close this subject, will you, my dear young 
friends, object to my drawing a parallel between you and 
these lovely productions of nature ? It is my wish that 
each of you may become plants of renown, growing in 
the garden of your God ; and in order that you may be 
so, remember that you must ever live in the light of his 
countenance, that the piercing rays of his Spirit must 
search the dark corners of your hearts, chasing away 
all ignorance, pride, and self-sufficiency, thus rendering 
you like the " rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley." 
When the light was ready to answer the end of its 
creation, the order so beautifully observed was to be 
still more striking in its effects. The different succes- 
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sions of day and night were to commence^ and begin 
that diurnal course which has never ceased. And thus 
the work of the first day was completed. 

But in what state was this now habitable world at the 
period of which we are speaking ? When the darkness 
disappeared, what did the light reveal? A mass en* 
veloped in its watery covering ; but the time was 
arrived for this to be set in order; for there to be a 
firmament or atmosphere surrounding the globe, divid- 
ing the waters from the waters, and " submitting this 
most vital part of the earth's system to those laws 
which have ever since continued in action.^' 

In order to follow the course observed in our text, we 
must in this place consider only the nature of the atmo- 
sphere or air, called by the Almighty Creator, the Firma- 
ment, or heaven. When we look up and contemplate the 
clear blue vault above us, rising like a dome or arch 
through the vast expanse, we feel ourselves only as atoms 
in the scale of existence, and seem overwhelmed with 
reverential awe towards " him who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out the 
heavens with the span j" dividing into distinct portions 
the fertilizing waters, and the circumambient air, which 
contributes so immensely to the sustenance of Ufe. 
But though you and millions are continually enjoying 
this benefit, have you ever thought on the subject? 
have you ever reflected that not only your comfort, 
but your very existence depends upon it ? The air that 
surrounds the whole earth as a light thin coating, extend- 
ing to a considerable height above its surface, is com- 
posed of several gases quite different in their properties.* 

• Gas is a term employed by chemists, synonymous with air. It was 
first used in a general sense by Van Helmont \ but In consec^uence of 
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One of these which forms the greatest part of the air, 
is absolutely necessary for the support of animal life. If 
the air is deprived of it, any animal instantly dies. 
Another part of it is, alone^ destructive to animal life, 
but is necessary for the life of vegetables. Thus, with- 
out the atmosphere, neither animal or vegetable could 
continue to exist.* But it is not my intention to enter 
into a long discourse upon these deep subjects, as my 
wish is to amuse and interest, not fatigue my readers : 
but surely it is not uninteresting to know that those 
waters which are above the firmament are all produced 
by moisture imbibed by the atmosphere, drawn up by 
the. power of the sun from the liquid portions of the 
earth^s surface, in order to descend in refreshing rains, 
in gentle dews, the severer hail, and fertilizing snow, all 
of which in their turn conspire to render its productions 
more abundant. Thus the Almighty Creator completed 
the second day of his labours, reserving the third for the 
grand division of those waters which were under the 
arch of heaven. 

Many of you have visited the shores of the sea, but did 
you ever considerits vastness, and the interest it contains? 
Did you ever reflect upon the bed that must have 
been marked out by the Divine Producer of these 
wonders ? How it was formed is known only to him 
who prepared it for the ocean, and appointed his 
decree, " that the waters should not pass his command- 

the great number of permanently elastic fluids discoyered by Priestley, so 
different in their properties from common air, the term gas was used, 
and has been adopted to distinguish from mere vapour all such elastic 
fluids as had not been rendered liquid or solid by reducing their tem- 
perature. See Encyclopeedia — Art, Gas, Azote, Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
Carbonic Acid, &c. 

* Saturday's Magazine, 3rd volume. 
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ment." Prov. viii. 29. How often, when standing 
upon the beach, I have watched with delight the 
immense world of waters at my feet — its waves in 




constant motion, sparkling in the sunbeams, dashing 
onwards with impetuosity towards the shore, threaten- 
ing destruction to the shrinking earth. Yet when 
actually arrived, merely little ripples to be seen ; and 
then, as though repenting of their first intent, slowly 
retiring from the land. Nor is the continual motion to 
which I have alluded without its peculiar use ; were it 
not for that, the sea would be a reservoir for putrescence, 
I recollect long since reading of a vessel becalmed on the 
vast Pacific ; under a burning sun, the passengers and 
crew lay panting for breath : the sails flapped heavily 
against the masts, but not a breeze cooled the voyagers, 
or even ruffled the waves. After thus continuing, I 
think, for three weeks, a dark green slime was observed 
stealing over the surface of the waters ; this gradually 
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increased, until at length the vessel was surrounded by 
living monsters of the serpent tribe, started into life 
in consequence of the quiescent state of the sea. Of 
the nature of the bed of the ocean we can of necessity 
know but little. Donati says, the bottom of the 
Adriatic is composed of a bed of shells, not less than a 
hundred feet in thickness. Some parts of the Medi- 
terranean have been visited by adventurers in diving- 
bells, who speak in raptures of the fields of coral, and 
various marine plimts, which, like the woods on land, 
afford shelter to numerous animals; but there are parts 
which defy the power of man ever to discover the depth : 
Capt. Parry, in long. 24" 34' west, lat. 57» 4' north, with 
a line one mile 280 yards could not reach the bottom : 
neither could Mr. Scoresby, with a line of one mile 640 
yards, in lat. 76* && north, and long. 4° 48' west. Nei- 
ther is the saltness of the sea of trifling import '. if it 
were formed of fresh water, the animals in it could not 
live ; it would likewise quickly become tainted, and be 
the cause of pestilence and death. 

After this mighty subject, we do not feel inclined to 
notice the various rivers, fountains, and springs of 
water, which the Creator in his bounty has provided 
for the comfort and sustenance both of man and beast. 
Having never experienced the horrors of thirst, you 
are not competent to value the gift as it deserves. No : 
we must apply to the traveller in the desert, to the 
famishing sailor on his raft, in order to appreciate this 
incomparable blessing; by means also of which the 
earth was prepared for her first plantation ; for when 
the waters were divided by the atmosphere, the order 
went forth ^' that the earth should bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
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after his kind^ whose seed is in itself upon the earth/' 
Then was Eden prepared for its blest inhabitants; 
then was produced " every tree that is pleasant to the 
eyes, and good for food /^ and we are brought to the 
consideration of a subject far too copious ' for these 
pages^ Tiz.^ the vegetable prodnctions of the fertile earth. 
Well may they be called by a contemporary writer, 
'' The annual heralds, and ever-returning pledges to us 
of God's continuing beneficence ; of his desire to please 
and to benefit us ; and therefore of his parental and 
intellectual amiabilities.'^ Though it would be impos- 
sible to notice all those known plants which come 
under this denomination, still a slight sketch of the 
principal characters of a few may not be unacceptable ; 
and as the first of these, I would mention the Cow Tree, 
of the Cordilleras, in South America, or Palo de Vaca, 
as it is called by the natives. As the milky juices of 
all plants are acrid, bitter, and more or less poisonous, 
Humboldt, who heard of this tree, was inclined to 
doubt its producing wholesome aliment; but finding 
that the people generally partook of it freely, he also 
accompanied them at sunrise, when the juice is most 
abundant, in order to taste and judge for himself. An 
incision was made in the trunk, and from thence was 
produced a quantity of milk, free from all acrimony, 
into which the natives dipped their bread made of 
maize or cassiva, and while some enjoyed their breakfiut 
on the spot, others carried home their portion to 
partake of it with their children. The tree reminded 
our traveller of the broad-leafed star-apple, or Chryso- 
phyllum Cainito, having long and pointed ribbed leaves, 
and producing rather fleshy fruit, with one or two nuts 
within. It gi'ew on a rock almost devoid of earth, never 
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Tnoistened by rain for several months in the year : its 
branches seemed dead and dried^ but when the trunk was 
pierced, the sweet nourishing milk flowed freely. 

Nearly allied to this in usefulness is the Bread Fruit 
Tree, of the Sandwich Isles ; where the fruit which sup- 
plies the place of bread is thus prepared : — ^when about as 
large as a moderately-sized vegetable marrow, it is cut, 
and in its unripe state is baked in an oven j the outer 
crust is then cut off, and a thin one remains ; the inside is 
soft and white, very similar to the appearance of new 
bread. 

I would next invite your attention to the tribe of palms, 
the pride of the forest, and the most beautiful trees in the 
vegetable kingdom. The most important to man are the 
Date Palms, the Cocoa-Nut Palm, and the Cabbage Tree. 
The peculiarity of this species is the tall, unbranching stem, 
crowned with elegant foliage, composed of a few immense 
.feaves, which frequently measure twelve or fifteen feet in 
length. Of the tea tree, the sugar cane, the rice, the 
spice plants, the vine, the olive, the fig, the orange, 
and many others, all contributing to the support, nourish^ 
ment, and luxury of man, much might be said, but I 
must not here enlarge on the prolific theme. To com- 
merce we owe the enjoyment of them in this more 
temperate climate, and civilisation has taught us the 
means of naturalizing the productions of distant lands. 
In the year 1500, this country was supplied with vegeta- 
bles from the Netherlands, there being then no kitchen 
gardens known. Turnips and carrots are said to have 
been brought from France, cauliflowers from Cyprus, 
artichokes from Sicily, cherries and filberts from Asia 
Minnr^ the peach and walnut from Persia, the plum from 
flyria^ the quince from Sidon, the best varieties of apples 
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and pears from Oreece, the apricot from Armenia, which 
all, according to the will of the gracious Donor, annually 
''yield their fruit after their kind,^' and proclaim aloud 
the goodness of the Creator, who, by the wonderful pro- 
vision of each having ^'its seed in itself,^' continues 
without interruption the work of propagation. This seed 
is contained in vessels of various shapes*: — ^in the poppy, 
it is globular; in the pea and bean, long; in the pear, 
apple, &c. pulpy, with the seeds enclosed in a case; in 
the gooseberry, juicy; in the strawberry, the seeds are 
scattered upon the surface of the berry. Thus you see 
the seed is borne by the parent till arrived at maturity, 
when it is scattered upon the earth, whose fertile bosom 
readily receives the promise of the future plant ; and as 
this generally occurs in the autumn, the winter snow, 
descending upon the tender sead, protects it from the 
frost, its severest enemy, and by the nourishment it 
imparts assists it in bursting forth, and sending out its 
little feeble shoot, which the returning sun of spring 
warms and invigorates, and in due time enables it to 
appear with all the presumption of an aspiring plant. 

Before I bring this part of our subject to a close, I 
would remark the singular fact of the great difference of 
time required to germinate different seeds. Wheat will 
sprout in three days, barley in four ; spinach, beans, and 
mustard, in three; lettuce, in four; melons, cucumbers, 
and cress, in five ; radishes and beet in six ; cabbage in 
ten ; parsley requires forty to fifty days ; almonds, chest- 
nuts, and peaches, one year; while the rose, hawthorn, 
and filbert, are two years. Far, very far, my dear young 
friends, might I proceed in this interesting subject; I 
feel I can say, with the great poet, 
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** Theie are thy glorious works, Parent of Good ! 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair— 
These thy lowest works — declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. " 

Milton'g Paradise Lo$t, line 158. 

The heathen could admire the works of nature; they 
could descant^ in glowing terms^ upon her sublimity ; but 
it is to the Christian alone that she appears in her true 
colours : he beholds her as proceeding from her Creator^s 
hands ; fair and lovely, every flower, every glowing hue, 
every penciled leaf, every provision for futurity, whispers 
in his car, " My Father made them all ;" and he looks 
up with feelings too great for utterance, while he mentally 
exclaims, ^' Make me a plant of thy right hand's plant- 
ing," " a living branch of the living vine, even of Jesus, 
the great First Cause of all, the Upholder of the universe, 
the express image of the Invisible Jehovah." May this 
be your experience, and may the perusal of this volume 
continually afford you that interest and pleasure I so 
ardently desire, and which the great subjects of which it 
treats are ever calculated to convey. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Work of the Fourth Day— Solar System— Planetary Bodies- 
Effects of Solar Light— Time— Seasons. 



As I conclude my young friends are willing to proceed 
still deeper in the consideration of the wonderful and 
mighty process of creation^ the opening subject of the 
present chapter is of the sublimest character. ^'For 
the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work/' The Almighty fiat was again 
heard throughout the universe, " Let there be lights in 
the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from the 
night, and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days and years : And let them be for lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to give light upon the earth /> 
Hence the arrangement and formation of our planetary 
system, "which was to divide our day into the two 
natural distinctions of visible light and succeeding 
darkness, become the cause of our seasons, and suggest 
and govern our computations of time."* 

Nearly six thousand years have elapsed since the in- 

• Sharon Turner's Sacred History, vol. i. p. 36. 
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fluence of the sun was first felt on this terrestrial glohe, 
since the motion of the planets began^ and days^ and 
months^ and years commenced their course. For almost 
that space have the two great lights shone forth at their 
respective periods; the sun, the greater light, never 
failing on the return of each successive morning to gild 
the radiant east, while the lowly moon, attended by 
myriads of stars, supplies his absence during the conti- 
miation of the darksome night. In order to render the 
study of the celestial bodies more in accordance with 
the conception of my readers, we will consider briefly 
tliat bright and glorious page which the starry sky un- 
folds. The Sun, as the centre of the system, stands 
alone in his own unclouded majesty. " His going forth 
is from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the 
ends of it: and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof." Psalm xix, 6. Thus in few words we behold 
the universal action of this great luminary, dispensing 
everywhere light, and life, and heat. Its appearance in 
the heavens is as a ball of intense light, too great for 
the human eye to bear unless screened by artificial 
means. Nearest to this bright orb, and yet 37,000,000 
of miles distant, Mercury performs his revolution in 
nearly eighty-eight days, and with Venus, the brightest 
of the planets, and next in distance,* attends continually 
upon the sun, " from whose vicinity they never depart 
beyond a certain limit." We sometimes see them to 
the east of the sun, and sometimes to the west of it. 
In the former case they appear conspicuous over the 
western horizon just after sunset, and are called evening 
stars : in the latter, they rise before that luminary in 

* Venus is distant 68,000,000 of miles, and revoWes in rather less 
than 225 days. 
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the morning, and then appear as morning stars/^* 
Mercury being so near the sun, precludes the possibility 
of making out much of its nature; its colour is a 
sparkling red, whilst that of Venus is a yellowish- 
white.f 

Next in order comes the Earth, with its attendant 
moon, composed of land and water, mountains and 
valleys, stored with blessings, and rich in the enjoyment 
of the Creator's bounties. Of this favoured spot we 
shall have much to say, and therefore hasten on to 
notice Mars, 144,000,000 of miles distant, and easily 
distinguished by his fiery red colour. Then, in order to 
follow the arrangement of the Divine Creator of these 
stupendous wonders, we must notice Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
and Pallas, discovered since the present century com- 
menced, and which are so small, that if all were put to- 
gether they would not be larger than the moon. They 
are also termed Telescopic Planets, as they cannot be 
discerned without the aid of a very powerful instrument. 
Their nearest neighbour is Jupiter, the most splendid of 
all this tribe, being above twenty times larger than our 
globe, and attended by four satellites or moons, thus 
" forming a kind of miniature system, over which he 
holds sovereign rule, causing his influences to be felt on 
all the neighbouring planets, and holding captive for a 
time any comet that may incautiously approach too near 
his vice-regal throne."! Saturn, surrounded by his 
rings, and having his body striped with dark belts, 
takes thirty of our years to revolve round the sun ; " his 
rings must present a magnificent spectacle from those 

• HerseheVs Astronomy, chap. \iii. p. 249. 

•f" Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets, because their orbits 
are within that of the £art.h. 
J Mudie's *• Heavens,** p. 271. 
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regions of the planet which lie above their enlightened 
sides, as vast arches spanning the sky from one horizon 
to the other: while in the region beneath the dark 
side, a solar eclipse of fifteen years' duration must afford 
an inhospitable asylum to animated beings/'* Of 
Uranus, the last on our list, nothing is seen but a 
small, round, illuminated disc, free from rings or belts. 
It is eighty times larger than the earth, and attended 
by moons.t 

I have now briefly described to you the principal 
features of the planetary bodies, and in order to render 
their relative magnitudes and distances more familiar to 
your ideas, I will invite you to accompany me to a level 
field, whereon we will place a globe two feet in diameter 
to represent the sun. Round this globe we must draw 
a line which will occupy 164 feet in diameter — ^this is 
its orbit ; on this line we will fix a grain of mustard seed, 
and call it Mercury : then draw another circle of 284 
feet, and place a pea for Yenus. Our earth also shall 
be another pea on a circle 430 feet in diameter: Mars, 
rather a large pin's head^ on a circle of 654 feet : Juno^ 
Ceres, Vesta, and Pallas, shall be represented by grains 
of sand in circles from 1000 to 1200 feet : Jupiter, the 
noble Jupiter, shall be described by a moderate-sized 
orange, upon a circle nearly half a mile across : Saturn, 
a small orange on a circle four-fifths of a mile: and 
Uranus, a full-sized cherry or small plum, upon the 
circumference of a circle more than a mile and half in 
diameter. I Besides these interesting bodies, the hea- 

• Herschel's Astronomyt P» 286. 

t These are all called superior planets, as their orbits enclose that of 
the earth. 

I For the above simple and interesting elucidation of the comparative 
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vens present us with an innumerable multitude of other 
shining objects^ known by the general name of stars ; 
and as they appear mostly in the same relative situation, 
they are denominated "Fixed Stars" Astronomers 
distinguish the stars by classes, according to their 
brightness, and term them Magnitudes. Those that 
appear -to shine the most brilliant, are said to be of the 
first magnitude ; the next less shining orb, of the second, 
and so on, down to the smallest stars visible to the 
naked eye, which belong to the sixth and seventh classes. 
But the telescope has revealed still further wonders, and 
exhibited one after another of diminishing magnitude, 
until they amount to sixteen classes. Of the^r«^ mag- 
nitude, it is said there are about fifteen or twenty prin- 
cipal stars ; of the second, fifty or sixty; the third, 200; 
while those of the seventh magnitude, number 15,000, or 
20,000. Above 100,000 apparently suns Uke ours, shine 
above us; but their enormous distance may well be 
considered immeasurable. When you look up on a 
bright evening, and see the briltiant Jupiter, bear in mind 
that you are viewing an object 487 miltions of miles from 
you ; the stars in the Great Bear are myriads of times re- 
mote, and some are so very far off, that at the lowest esti- 
mate three years would be required for their light to reach 
the earth.* Well may creation be styled an ''infinite 
immensity;" well may Jehovah be termed "the High and 
Lofty One, who hath meted out the heavens with a span, 
stretching them as a curtain, and spreading them out as a 
tent to dwell in." Isa. xl. 22. 

distances and size of the planets, the Authoress is indebted to Sir J. W. 
Herschel's Work on Astronomy. 

♦ Our limits will not permit us to enter further into this mighty sub- 
ject| the enquiring reader is referred to Sir J. HerscheVs Astronomy. , 
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May the short outline I have given you arouse your 
dormant faculties, and induce you to lay to heart a subject 
so interesting and vast. You behold yourself but a speck^ 
an atom in the universe, and yet as much in reality the 
object of your heavenly Father's beneficent protection as 
those shining worlds which so powerfully proclaim his 
wisdom and greatness. From reading the Divine com- 
mand as recorded in Genesis, it would appear as though 
the bright luminaries were formed to act for this highly- 
favoured world. ^* And let them be for lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to give light upon the earth.'' This 
has ever been the object of the Creator^s care, and though 
6000 years have nearly expired since it was first called into 
existence, it is every revolving season a pensioner upon his 
unwearied bounty, and a continual proof of his never-fail- 
ing goodness. Many objections have been raised by per- 
sons ready to cavil at the Word of God, at the account 
given of the existence of light before the formation of the 
sun ; for they imagine that there could not have been light 
without that luminary, and that consequently there is some 
imperfection or inaccuracy in the detail : but " No truth 
in philosophy seems to be now more clearly ascertained," 
says a well-known and elegant writer,* " than that light 
has a distinct existence, separate and independent of the 
sun.^t The Fungus Rhizomorpha is a singular proof of 
this. It has the appearance of the root of a tree, and is 
formed in damp cellars, old wells, mines, &c. where the 
light of the sun never penetrates, and nevertheless some- 
times acquires a phosphorescent state which causes it to be 
very curious. 

In the coal mines, near Dresden, the roof, walls, and 
pillars are covered with these fungi, their beautiful light 

♦ Sharon Turner. t Sacred History, letter iii. p. 89. 
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almost dazzling the eye.* For three days hgbt was 
operating^ by its own peculiar laws and agencies^ until the 
fourth day, when the sun was fixed in his central position, 
and his rays were appointed to act upon the earth. And 
hence, my dear young friends, you may draw a useful and 
beautiful inference, for Jehovah, like the resplendent 
luminary we have been considering, has ever shone forth 
in his own unclouded majesty. Still, for a season, his light 
was not fully manifested, he had none to behold his 
glory — ^none to bask under his cheering beams ; at length 
his gracious influences were felt ; he illuminated this dark 
world by his presence, and by the continual power of his 
Spirit he has enabled many a cold, dead heart to rejoice 
in his light, and behold his glorious countenance as 
manifested in Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness. 

The rays of solar light possess several wonderful pro- 
perties: they give heat, as you are well aware from 
personal experience; they illuminate; they promote che- 
mical combination ; they effect cliemical decompositions ; 
. they impart magnetism to steel ; they alter the colours of 
bodies; they communicate to plants and flowers their 
peculiar colours ; and are, in many cases, necessary to the 
development of their characteristic qualities.f Sir Isaac 
Newton was the first discoverer of the fact, that light 
consists of seven rays of different colours ; which are, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. That we 
might not anticipate our subject, we were necessitated in 
the former chapter only briefly to notice the effects of 
light upon the vegetable world ; but now that the sun has 
been created, and commanded to send forth his invigorat- 

* See Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, p. 178 ; EncyclopiEdia, 

Article Rhizomorpha. 

t Brewston'B Life of Newton, p. 90. 
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ing rays, we have more diffusive matter for consideration, 
as solar heat is that great natural agent which '^is the 
principal source of all the changes undergone hy plants 
and vegetables/' And here I would apply to your own 
observation ; have you not often rejoiced over the vigour 
displayed in a favourite plant, when exposed to the benign 
influences of the sun, watching with delight its expanding 
beauties ; then, on the contrary, filled with regrets over 
the same object upon whose vital parts disease has seized 
and the exposure formerly so beneficial is at once converted 
into a means of hastening its dissolution. Connected with 
the growth of plants is the development of the blossoms, 
and perfecting of their fruit and seed, which is produced 
by heat. Thus " the sun is the instrument of the Creator's 
goodness, the minister of his will, and the herald of his 
greatness.'' Nor is the solar influence confined to vege- 
tation only, all nature equally exults therein. You can 
rejoice, and feel sensible of its power. What can exceed 
the pure, unalloyed delight produced by a lovely sum- 
mer's morning; the sun arisen from his eastern bed, 
gradually ascends still higher in the heavens ; its warmth 
and splendour inspires you with spirits and activity, and 
you are ready to unite with all creation in pouring out 
your tribute of gratitude and praise " to him whose Name 
is excellent in all the earth." His creation was likewise 
to be a signal for the commencement of the revolving 
seasons, the daily succession of day and night, and the 
more important year, *' which is so determined as to be 
adapted to the construction of most vegetables, or rather 
the construction of vegetables is so adjusted as to be 
unsuited to a duration longer or shorter by any consider- 
able portion." You will soon perceive the justness of this 
observation when I remind you of the fruit trees, which. 
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if you consider, require the full year to bring them to 
maturity. The sap ascends with extraordinary copiousness 
at two seasons^ the spring and autumn, particularly the 
former; then you will observe the buds swelling, some for 
leaves, others for fruit. As the season advances they still 
further increase, until the fruit being perfectly formed, 
enlarges under the genial influences of the sun, and in 
time arrives at maturity. According to the same rule, 
the flowering has its regular period. In the month of 
February you look for the snowdrop, and not even the 
winter's severity can alarm it from appearing at its 
appointed time. In a similar manner I could remind you 
of numberless plants which have delighted you by their 
fragrance and beauty, each in their given month, even till 
the winter, when the laurustinus and arbutus remember 
that as yet they have neglected to contribute their share 
towards ornamenting our lawns and gardens. 

But suppose, for an instant, the laws of nature to be 
unequal ; were the earth removed towards the centre only 
one-eighth of its present distance, the year would be 
about a month shorter; or were the earth eighty-four 
millions of miles distant from the sun, instead of ninety- 
six, its present situation, what would be the result ? Its 
revolution then would be considerably less, and of neces- 
sity the " working of the botanical world would be com- 
pletely disordered, the functions of plants entirely 
deranged, and the whole vegetable kingdom involved in 
instant decay, and rapid extinction .''* How exquisitely 
now are all those affairs arranged ! how exactly does the 
revolution of the functions of vegetables coincide with the 
earth's revolution round the sun ! and proclaim aloud the 

• Bridgwater Treatise, Whewell, p. 23. 
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order and beautiful regularity which pervades the whole 
of Jehovah's works. 

Having thus^ in a cursory manner^ exhibited before you 
the salutary influences of the glorious sun, in order to 
incite you to a still deeper study of his nature and effects^ 
we will in our next chapter turn to the contemplation of 
the humbler moon, an object worthy of your attentive con- 
sideration. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Moon: — Its IrregularitieB — Its Atmosphere — Its Quarters — The 
Tides — ^Attraction and Grayity. 



'' O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy Name in all 
the earth ! for when I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him?'' Such is 
the exclamation of David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
when contemplating the vast subjects which have of 
late been occupying our minds ; he also pondered over 
the works of creation, and celebrated its mighty won- 
ders. The sun, and his genial influences, were the 
theme of his inspired melody; and he welcomes him 
as a " bridegroom coming out of his chamber, whose 
going forth is Irom the end of heaven, and his circuit 
unto the ends of it : and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof." This we have seen fulfilled in our pre- 
vious chapter ; it now remains for us to glance at the 
nature and character of the beauteous moon, whose 
pale, clear splendour enlivens the tedious hours of 
night, and supplies the absence of the more brilliant 
sun. 

c 
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I would introduce her to your notice as a round 
opaque body, which borrows her light from that great 
luminary: and, as you are well aware, is apparent to 
all the earth every twenty-four hours, completing her 
own revolution in rather less than twenty-eight days. 
I imagine you have often regarded this mighty visitant 
with curiosity and attention ; ypu have seen the dark 
spots upon her surface, contrasted with the bright and 
luminous portions, and fancy has busily occupied her- 
self in framing reasons for these appearances. To the 
astronomer we must look for a solution of the mystery ; 
and he will tell us that the " irregularities we discern 
can be no other than mountains and valleys,^'* because 
" we see the shadows cast by the former in the exact 
proportion as to length which they ought to have been, 
when we take into the account the inclination of the 
sun's rays to that part of the moon's surface on which 
they stand.^'t The highest of these mountains has 
been calculated to be about If English miles. It is 
very extraordinary how numerous they are, the surface 
being almost covered with them ; while the dusky spots, 
which are generally termed seas. Sir John Herschel con- 
siders to be incompatible with the idea of deep waters, 
though he adds, " There are large regions totally level, 
and apparently of a watery nature.'' J 

In consequence of the moon revolving round her 
own axis in the same time as she is revolving round 
the earth, her face always remains the same; and as 
she derives her light from the sun, and reflects some of 
it upon the earth, so the earth performs the same ofGLce 
to her in return. " The moon has no clouds, nor any 

• Herschel's Astronomy, p. 228. f Ibid. p. 228. 

% Ibid. p. 829. 
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other indications of an atmosphere ; hence its climate 
must be very extraordinary ; the alternation being that 
of unmitigated and burning sunshine^ fiercer than an 
equatorial noon, continued for a whole fortnight ; and 
the keenest severity of frost, far exceeding that of our 
polar winters, for an equal time/^* 

If then she is inhabited, an inference which appears to 
be universally admitted, her occupants must be a very 
different order of beings to ourselves. Spirits or angels 
could alone suit such an '^ etherial medium.'^ I am well 
aware that some young persons have much observation, 
and wish an explanation of the various phenomena they 
behold ; while others, on the contrary, are perfectly heed- 
less, and never care for the furtherance of their own im- 
provement. To these, the above observations are of little 
value; while to the former class of my readers, every 
word is precious, and they will delight in accompanying 
me still further into the subject. To them a few 
words on the changes of the moon will prove deeply 
interesting, for its particular motion of turning round 
the earth from west to east will not have escaped their 
observation. 

After having placed herself between us and the sun, 
she retires from under that body, retreating daily towards 
the east. In fifteen days, she arrives at the most eastern 
part of the horizon just at the time the sun sets ; this 
is called being in opposition. ^^In the evening she 
rises above our horizon, when the sun retires below it, 
and sets in the morning about the time the sun ap- 
pears.^^ At length she draws nearer to the sun ; and 
in time can only be seen a little before he rises. The 
fiirther she removes from it the more visible she 

^ Herschel's Astronomy, p. 230. 
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becomes. At the end of seven days, when she has 
attained a quarter of her course round the earth, she 
discovers more and more of her illumined side, nntil 
the half is visible. The light part is then turned 
towards the snn, and the dark part casts no light on 
us ; half of the moon is then illumined, and it is the 
half of that half which appears to us ; and then it is 
said to be in the first quarter.* In seven days more, 
she is nearly opposite the sun, consequently her whole 
illumined disc is visible ; then, as the sun sets in the 
west, she majestically rises in the east. The next day 
the light begins gradually to leave the western side, 
diminishing daily until it attains the form of a semi- 
circle, and enters its last quarter. 

Oh how beautiful and complete are JehovaVs works ! 
He has left us nothing to wish for or require; for, 
while we have seen the glorious sun performing his 
appointed course, and the shining stars proclaiming His 
mighty power, and affording us a magnificent idea of 
His sovereignty and care, we now behold the lovely 
moon shedding her pale light upon this favoured globe, 
her constant, faithful companion, and inseparable 
friend, perfectly supplying his absence; and, in fact, 
being indispensable in those inhospitable polar regions, 
where his light disappears for six long months together, 
and all nature appears to sleep. 

But the evident and remarkable connexion that 
subsists between the moon and the waters is well 
known, and worthy of our passing notice. Those of 
my young friends who have visited the coast, are 
accustomed to hear the word. Tide, frequently made 
use of, and, in all probability, without having the most 
• Sturm's Reflections, rol. ii. p. 185, 
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remote idea of its meaning. They have seen in the 
distance many gallant ships at anchor^ and wondered 
why their crews were satisfied to remain so far out at 
sea ; hut they were only waiting for the tide to hring 
them into port; while^ on the other hand^ numbers 
appeared to await the succeeding change that they may 
commence their destined voyage. This they must 
linger for, for were both wind and tide against them, 
they could not proceed; while, on the contrary, with 
only the latter in their favour, they oftentimes care 
little for the former. Strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that the tides are influenced by the 
moon; for the time of high and low water comes to 
the parallel hour of the moon's age. 

The high tides are always about the new and full 
moon, and the low tides when she is in her different 
quarters. Thus the action of the moon upon the 
ocean produces these constant and beneficial changes. 

The height of the tides, on different days, also 
depends upon the age of the moon, '' the principles of 
attraction and gravity being peculiarly appUcable to the 
tides of the ocean/'* Now, the moon, as I said 
before, ^' is the principal cause of this phenomenon ; but 
the sun performs a secondary part in the production, 
which is proved by the circumstance, that the highest, 
or spring tides, take place when the sun, the moon, 
and the earth are all in a straight line ; t. e., when 
the force of the attraction of the sun conspires with 
that of the moon ; and that the lowest or neap tides 
take place when the Unes drawn &om the sun and 
moon to the earth are at right angles, t. e., when the 
force of the attraction of the sun acts in opposition to 
that of the moon.'^t 

• Saturday's Mag., 1833. f Brewster's Life of Newton. 
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The laws of gravity and attraction are so intimately 
connected with our present subject, that I feel it would 
be incomplete without slightly noticing them, " for the 
gravitation of matter is that tendency which every 
piece of matter has to press downwards,^^ and which 
you would term its weight. For instance, if you throw 
a stone or a ball into the air, it immediately descends, 
in consequence of its tendency to press downwards, 
being powerfully attracted towards the earth. If there 
were no gravitation, nothing could keep its place on 
the surface of the earth, and nothing could be done;* 
but there must be a point to which all have an average 
tendency,t and this is the centre, or that spot wherein 
all parts are equally distant. 

But I suspect you will deem my subject too philoso- 
phical; and lest you should begin to be weary, and 
throw your book aside, I wiU now draw my chapter to 
a close, inviting you to take a peep with me into 
animated nature. 

• Mudie*8 " Heavens," p. 84. f Il>icl. 102. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Productions of the Waters-— Fiahea— Their General Character— Whale 
— Story of a Seal — Shark — Torpedo— Crastaceoue Fish — Lohster*— 
Tale of the Land Crabs— Soldier Crab — Oyster— Snail — Nautilus-^ 
Scallop — Razor Shell. 



Stillness had hitherto pervaded the universe. The 
shining orbs commenced their measured track; the 
earth revolving upon her axis^ had produced the alter- 
nations of day and night; the sun sank in the horizon 
to visit other lands, and shine for the first time upon 
their manifold productions; but all was solitary, silent 
grandetir : not a sound, not a voice was heard in the 
vast expanse. Worlds upon worlds had been called into 
existence, but there was none to inhabit them, none to 
behold the great Creator in his works. At length this 
perfect quietude was to be harmoniously disturbed, and 
the two classes of animated beings about to be called 
into existence were to people the water and the air, 
"both of which are compound substances, the former 
being a combination of oxygen with hydrogen, and the 
latter, its union with azote.'^ Let us now listen to the 
wonderful command, '* And God said. Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
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firmament of heaven/^ Then issued into Being the 
monsters of the deep; the hitherto solitary waters 
teemed with life, and the innumerable multitudes of 
fish and fowl began to sport in their appropriate 
elements. Like the vegetable worlds these two orders 
of creatures present a subject far too copious for these 
pages ; we must therefore be content with glancing at 
a few of the moat interesting facts connected with their 
history. 

Fishes, like vegetables, are in several tribes, easily 
to be distinguished from each other, and suited to 
the peculiar description of water appropriated for their 
habitation ; for while some are sporting in the mighty 
deep, which, as we have already observed, is uniformly 
salt, others occupy rivers, lakes, and marshes, those 
fresh waters which are their more peeulisir element ; 
for it is remarkable, that to some fishes, bred in the sea, 
fresh water is immediate destruction ; while, on the other 
hand, some that live in our lakes and ponds, cannot bear 
the salt water. Before we particularly notice any of the 
finny tribe, I would call upon you to observe how exactly 
they are suited to their situation ; as they have to force 
themselves through an element considerably heavier 
than they are, they must, of necessity, have some 
peculiar provision which enables them to move whither- 
soever they will. This is chiefly produced by the fins, 
which are more numerous in some fish than in others, 
and are known by the names of the Pectoral fins, which 
are those situated near the gills \ the Ventral fins, under 
the body; and the Dorsal fins, on the back. If a fish 
wishes to repose, it spreads all its fins, and appears to 
rest upon the pectoral and ventral ones only ; — if it de- 
sires to move backwards, it strikes with the pectoral 
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fins in a contrary direction; — ^if it is to tum^ a blow 
from the tail sends it about. Their power also of swim- 
mings or floating at pleasure, in every description of water 
is likewise wonderfully provided for, the gracious Creator 
haviag fiimished them with a little bladder in the middle 
of their body which contains air, and which they can 
contract or expand as they please.'^* But observe that 
this is only given to those fish that float and swim ; soles 
and flat fish^ which Ue at the bottom of the sea^ do not 
possess it. Borelli mentions a curious experiment he 
made respecting this air-bladder. A fish was placed in 
a vessel under an air-pump ; its bladder burst, as the 
air was exhausted ; it sank immediately, and cotdd not 
lise again, but crawling like a serpent, moved along the 
bottom.t He further adds, " The instrument by which 
fishes swim is their tail. They are not impelled by their 
side fins. As often as their tail is brandished, they 
glide swiftly through the waters, J for the tail is to the 
fish as wings are to the birds. The eye is also admir- 
ably adapted for its abode, and the sense of sight may 
be said to be the only one which in general they possess. 
Had they a protuberant or projecting eye, it would im- 
pede their motion through the water; but their cornea 
is flat, and the crystalline spherical or round, while in 
animals it is inclined to be flat ; § at the same time they 
possess a membrane which they can draw over the eye 
at pleasure. 

The voraciousness of fish is well known; they are 
constant and mutual enemies, and were it not for the 
amazing increase that annually occurs, the waters would 

• Sharon's Turner's Sacred History, p. 256. 
t Borelli, p. 251. + Ibid. p. 257. 

§ Derham's Physico-Theology, p« 413. 
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in time cease to be peopled. But the Cireatire order 
was, '' that they were to bring forth abundantly, ^^ and 
truly it is fulfilled to the very letter. Cod fish have 
been said to produce nine miUians of eggs at a birth ! 
the flounder above a million^ and mackerel 500^000 ! 
Even the shrimp^ tiny as it is^ has been calculated to 
produce 8,037 eggs; and had I space, I could give a 
list of many more equally fruitful. 

But in order to afford you a portion of that interesting 
information with which this subject abounds, we will men- 
tion a few anecdotes connected with the most remarkable 
fish in the various classes wherein naturalists have arranged 
them, and which they have divided into cetaceous, or those 
of the whale kind ; the cartilaginous, or those which have 
gristle instead of bones ; the spinous, or bony kind, from 
their bones resembling sharp thorns, and the shell fish. 
You remember, my young friends, that it is written " that 
God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, that the waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind.'' Again, you observe, the word abundantly is 
repeated, which is very remarkable, especially when we 
consider the fecundity of the beings whose character and 
nature we are contemplating. 

The Whales, or cetaceous fish, resemble in many respects, 
the land animals. They give milk to their young, which 
are produced alive, and seldom exceed two at a time ; they 
possess the utmost affection for them, have warm red blood, 
and have other peculiarities, one of which is that they 
utter loud sounds, have the sense of hearing in great 
perfection, and are very sharp-sighted. To me the 
whale appears the animal exactly adapted for the mighty 
deep, the great leviathan which God " created to take 
his pastime therein.'' Psalm civ. 26. Twenty feet in 
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length is shorty and this was the measure of one captured 
on the coast of Scothmd during the past autumn. I 
recollect seeing one that had been taken in the south of 
England, which was upwards of seventy feet long. The 
whale is the monarch of the seas, his vast bidk only 
proportionate to his capacious dwelling-place, and with 
the lash of his tail, " he maketh the deep to boil like a 
pot; he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment; he 
maketh a path to shine after him ; one would think the 
deep to be hoary. Upon the earth there is not his Uke, 
who is made without fear.^' Job xli. 31, 82, 33. And 
yet there is a species of this mighty creature which sub- 
sists on a small insect which floats upon the waves at 
certain portions of the year ; while the remainder of the 
months it must be without food, for Goldsmith asserts, 
^' that the stomach and intestines of these animals, when 
opened, seldom have anything in them except a soft 
unctuous substance x)f a brownish colour/^ Here, then, 
is a merciful provision in the great Creator : were these 
creatiu*e8 to require food in proportion to their bulk, the 
inhabitants of the deep would not suffice to satisfy them; 
but it is universally observed that the largest animals 
are the least voracious, and thus are not permitted to 
produce the destruction their appearance would suppose. 
Before we quite take leave of these gigantic beings, 
we must remark that there are no less than seven dis- 
tinctions amongst them; the Cachelot, or Spermaceti 
Whale, is less than the common whale, but is as de- 
structive amongst the lesser fisbes as the other is harm- 
less, for it can swallow a shoal of fish down its enormous 
throat, and pursues and terrifies the dolphins and 
porpoises so greatly that they are frequently driven on 
shore. 

The next creature to which I would call your attention 
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is the Seal, which, uncouth as it is in appearance, is capa- 
ble of strong affection, being easily tamed, and even 
domesticated. I ha?e read a curious story of one that 
when very young, was brought home by a fanner in Scot- 
land, who fed it for a few days upon bread and milk; but 
his M[ife, not having any pleasure in their guest, requested 
him to part with it, which he at length determined to do 
by throwing it into the sea. The poor thing, however, ad- 
mired both his friends, and their abode too much, to be 
induced easily to part with them ; it had no vdsh to revisit 
its native element, or to make acquaintance with other of 
its species; and, therefore, forgiving the unceremonious 
manner in which it was turned out, crawled out of the sea, 
and persisted in returning. It either could not, or would 
not see that it was an unwelcome guest, for though treated 
again in the same manner, it actually returned to the 
house, and from that time its presence was tolerated. 

Seals frequently leave the water to bask in the sun on 
the rocks, and '^ if pursued, and obliged for safety to 
hasten to the sea, are heard to mourn piteously.^' But 
for the sake of the other tribes hitherto unnoticed, I must 
refrain from more on this subject, as well as from mention- 
ing particulars relative to the dolphin, the porpoise, and 
others, equally worthy of our attention and curiosity. The 
tribe next on our list is the Cartilaginous, or those which 
have gristle instead of bones ; the size of all fishes increases 
with age, but from the pliancy of the bones of this tribe, 
they seem to have no bounds placed to their dimensions, and 
it is supposed they grow larger every day until they die.* 
From the peculiar structure of their gills, they are able 
to live longer out of the water than other fishes. Some 

* Buffon*s Natural History, p. 148. 
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of this family bring forth their young alive^ and some pro- 
duce eggs. But of all the inhabitants of the mighty 
ocean^ the shark tribe is the fiercest and most terrible. 

The White Shark is said to be found from twenty to 
thirty feet long ; he can swim as fast as the swiftest ship, 
and generally is in dose attendance, in order to devour 
whatever may drop overboard, which accounts for the 
numerous instances wherein persons fislling into the sea 
have been deprived of their limbs, and frequently of their 
lives. Buffon mentions the circumstance of a sailor bath- 
ing in the Mediterranean, and while he was swimming a 
short distance from the ship, he saw an immense fish 
making towards him ; he called out to his cofdpanions to 
take him on board, but before he could be saved the shark 
had darted after him and bitten off his leg. Pennant 
tells us, that the master of a slave-ship, finding many of 
the miserable creatures determined upon destroying them- 
selves by leaping into the sea, devised an expedient as be 
thought likely to strike terror into the rest. He caused a 
woman to be tied with a rope, and let down into the 
water. When she was thus plunged in, she was heard to 
give a dreadful shriek, which was attributed to her fear of 
drowning, but when she was drawn up, it was found that 
a shark had bitten her off in the middle. In order to 
afford sport to the sailors, when the duties of the ship 
will permit, they bait a large hook with a piece of beef, 
which is hung to a cord, strengthened at the end by an 
iron chain: were it not for this precaution the animal 
would soon cut the cord asunder, for he plays about the 
tempting morsel till at last he can no longer resist the 
pleasure of a bit, but alas I with the bait, he swallows the 
fatal hook. Then the combat commences, till quite ex- 
hausted he is drawn by the men into the ship, and though 
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there U do creatare more teDaciooB of life^ his tail is 
speedily cut off, and after permitting him to waste his 
strength, he is at last vanquished, and divided into 
various pieces. 

The Torpedo is likewise a fish of this tribe, and is 
peculiar on account of the wonderful power it possesses of 
electrifying the hand, arm, and even the whole body of 
whoever is sufficiently hardy to touch it. It is said, that 
if it strikes a person he feels as though all his bones were out 
of joint ; he complains of trembling, sickness, and stupidity. 
It appears that this faculty is quite optional with the crea- 
ture, and only lasts during life, for when it is dead it may 
be handled and even eaten with impunity. The lamprey 
and lampems, fish highly esteemed as being some of the 
greatest delicacies for the table, are also of this tribe ; as 
well as many others which must now step aside from de- 
manding our notice, while we take a view of some of their 
equally deserving brethren of the bony tribe, because they 
possess a bony covering to the gills, breathe only through 
them, and have sharp and thorny bones. Their young 
ones are produced by spawn, or peas, as it is called, which 
sometimes amount to hundreds of thousands. 

Many of the fishes are weU known to all my readers; 
the eel, the cod, the whiting, the dorie, the flounder, 
the turbot, the mackerel, the herring, are a few amongst 
the many varieties that appear on our tables, and form 
a part of the food provided for man, as weU as many of 
the crustaceous and testaceous tribes, which appear to 
invert, if T may so express myself, the order of nature, 
lift V ill ^ tliL^r bony parts outside, and the muscles 
wilUiii ; foi* surely the shells of lobsters, crabs, oysters, 
ffc, may be considered their bones, and by them the 
uiunial In defended. 
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Crustaceaus Fish^ are the lobster^ crab^ and tortoise. 
The Testaceous, are oysters^ muscles^ cockles^ and sea 
snails^ of all of which there is an almost endless variety. 
Of the Lobster^ as the first on our list^ it may not be 
unacceptable for me to relate a few particulars. When 
the young lobsters leave the parent^ they seek for refuge 
in the smallest clefts of the rocks^ and in Kttle crevices 
in the bottom of the sea, where without appearing to 
take any food, they gradually increase in size — ^their 
shell also becomes quite hard, and consequently as the 
creature increases in size is a most miserable habitation, 
and one which it is absolutely necessary to quit. The 
operation of changing the shell is both a painful and dan- 
gerous one. The accounts the fishermen give of the exer- 
tions of the miserable animal are very curious. They say 
that just before casting its shell it throws itself upon its 
back, strikes its claws together, and appears universally 
agitated ; it then swells out to such a size that the shell 
seems ready to divide. It appears to be turned inside 
out, and the stomach comes away with it ; it then in a 
similar manner disengages itself from its claws, which 
by great exertion the creature at last casts from it. 
After undergoing so pitiable an operation, it is so much 
enfeebled that it remains motionless for hours ; and in 
this defenceless state numbers become the prey of vari- 
ous fish. In less than two days, however, another skin 
almost as hard as the former appears to cover the body, 
and strange as it may appear the first food it generally 
devours is that part of itself which came away with its 
former shell, and after a time the shell itself. This 
strange process is repeated every year. Nearly allied to 
the lobster is the Crab, which is of various kinds and 
possessing various properties ; some are good, excellent 
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and noixrisliing food, while others, on the contrary, are 
highly poisonous. The Land Crab is found in the warmer 
regions of Europe, and in all the tropical climates of 
the other quarters of the world. The wonderful fe^t of 
their annually migrating in millions from their retreats 
in the mountains to the sea, has been noticed by all 
naturalists, and I well remember the details given me 
by a friend on the subject, which greatly interested me. 
She had lately arrived in India, and one night was 
awoke by the most extraordinary noise and clattering 
around the walls of her dwelling and over her head on 
the roof. Arising in haste, she learnt upon inquiry, 
that the bustle was caused by the land crabs pursuing 
their travels to the sea ; and then she told me that at a 
certain season, usually about April or May, they collect 
in such vast numbers that they occupy a considerable 
breadth of ground, divided into three bands, under the 
guidance of a leader, and they commence their march. 
Nothing impedes their progress : they never turn to 
the right hand or the left, and, unfortunately for my 
friend, her house being in the road, they scaled the 
walls without ceremony, and disturbed the stillness of 
the night by the clattering of their nippers ; for it ap- 
pears, that this is their usual time for travelling, though, 
if rain has fallen during the day, they take advantage 
of it to proceed. At last they arrive at their place of 
destination, where they prepare to cast their spawn, 
which they leave to chance to bring to maturity ; and 
surely, were it not for the quantities they produce, the 
race would be soon extinct, ^^for at this time shoals 
of fish frequent the shore, and at least two-thirds of the 
crabs* eggs are immediately devoured.* After this im- 

• Buffon's Natural History, p. 208. 
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portant business is concluded, they become thin and 
weak, and making holes in the earth, then discard 
their old shells. They have at that time under their 
stomachs four large white stones, which gradually 
decrease in proportion as the old shell hardens, and 
when they come to perfection are not to be found.* 

But there is another creature of this species, whose 
instinct is so wonderful, and whose habits are so 
singular, that we must of necessity linger for a little 
while to admire the wisdom displayed by that Almighty 
Being who called it, and its fellow-creatures, into 
existence, and taught them so marvellously to provide 
for all their wants. I allude to the Soldier Crab, so 
named from its singular and warlike habits. This 
animal is not furnished by nature with its own coat of 
mail, like the lobsters and crabs of which we have been 
treating, consequently he thinks it necessary to procure 
one for himself. Armed with long nippers, with which 
it can pinch most desperately, it descends annually 
from the mountains to provide itself with new armour, 
in the shape of a shell cast off by some of his comrades, 
and also to deposit its spawn, which it is supposed to 
place in little shells for its security. In consequence 
of having outgrown its dress of the former year, it 
finds it necessary to effect a change ; but unfortunately 
it frequently happens that two crabs admire the same 
shell — ^then the contest begins ; they fight most despe- 
rately, strike with their claws, and bite viciously; at 
length the weakest is obliged to yield \ and the con- 
queror immediately investing himself in his newly- 
acquired dress, struts backwards and forwards upon 

* Buffon's Natural History, p. 209. 
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the shore before his defeated and mortified antagonist ; 
evidently enjoying the victory. It is a native of the 
West-Indian islands ; and as the same curious circum* 
stances occur annually^ these extraordinary feats are 
continually witnessed. 

Is then nothing to be learnt from the habits thus 
displayed by this little animal? Can we not^ as it 
were^ trace the same feeUngs^ the same disposition^ in 
man? a desire for possession^ and feelings of exultation 
over a defeated rival are too frequently exhibited. Let 
the "soldier crab" become your monitor, and avoid 
indulging in yourselves that disposition his nature 
causes him to delight in. 

We must not linger to discuss the properties and 
habits of the tortoise and much-esteemed turtle ; others 
equally demanding our notice amongst those living 
creatures that " the waters brought forth abundantly/' 
yet remain ; and our description would be incomplete 
without a few remarks upon their nature and habits. 
The shell-fish, as I said before, are divided into two 
distinct orders. The crustaceous, which we have been 
just considering ; and the testaceous, such as oysters, 
muscles, &c. With the former of these you are well 
acquainted ; and as to its general habits, it differs little 
from the muscle, excepting that its shell is thicker^ and 
it is still more imbecile, being utterly unable to change 
its situation, adhering to the rock or body to which it 
is stuck, by a kind of glue or chalky liquor;* and 
where the spawn falls, there it remains, and becomes 
covered with shell in three or four days. As you are 
generally accustomed to see oysters not larger than the 

* {Sturm's Reflections, vol. ii. p. 306. 
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palm of your hand^ you are perhaps not aware that in 
India^ on the Coromandel Coast^ they grow to a size 
sufBciently large for one to furnish a plentiful meal for 
eiffht or ten men ! ! * Most shell-fish contain pearls, 
but those found within the pearly oyster are the most 
highly esteemed. 

The shells of testaceous fish may be compared to a 
natural habitation, and if you consider the way in which 
the common garden snail is supplied with its covering, 
you will at once form an idea of the manner wherein 
the sea-shells are produced. You have frequently ob- 
served, I expect, in the garden mould a cluster of small 
transparent eggs, about the size of a pin's head ; from 
these eggs the Uttle snail issues vdth its house upon its 
back : both rapidly increase in growth, and " continue 
enlarging until the circumvolutions described on the 
shell amount to five, which are never more.'' After that 
time, as the inmate becomes larger, it increases its 
habitation at the mouth. The shell is composed of a 
sUmy fluid, which time renders firm and hard, and which 
you must have frequently observed on walls and over 
plants, glistening and spun out into fine threads, which 
is, in fact, the very material wherewith the creature 
enlarges its sheU, or repairs it when injured. Shells 
are at all times an interesting study, and I know no 
amusement more gratifying and instructive than collect- 
ing and arranging those we meet with in our rambles 
on the coast and elsewhere, for it may well be 
termed '^a portion of the great temple of created 
nature." 
But before we close the subject, it will not be irrelef- 

« Buffon's Natural History, p. 223. 
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vant to show you the manner in which they have been 
divided for the better arranging and ordering the several 
species, Aristotle divided them into three kinds; viz, 
the univalve, or turbinated, i, e. consisting of one solid 
piece, like the snail-shell ; secondly, the bivalve, t. e. of 
two pieces united by a hinge, like the oyster, whose 
nature and character we have already considered ; and 
lastly, the multivalve, i, e, those which consist of several 
pieces, like the acorn shell, which has twelve pieces in its 
formation. Every shell once formed the habitation of 
an animal, and its brilliancy depends in a great measure 
upon its being recently inhabited. A firiend of mine 
possesses, as to size, a splendid specimen of the needle 
shell, but its beauty is eclipsed in consequence of the 
animal being dead within it, and by no artificial means 
that can be devised can it be removed, or freed from its 
putrescent smell. 

But we must return to the snail tribe for a short time, 
as I wish to direct your attention to that most curious 
and beautiful production of nature, the Nautilus, whose 
delicate and silvery abode is often seen floating upon 
the surface of the Mediterranean, when the sea is cahn, 
and where it chiefly abounds : there in bright sunshine 
the little sailors ride on the rippling waters, some 
spreading their sails, others rowing with their feet, and 
others again floating on their mouths; but upon the 
slightest appearance of danger they disappear, and sink 
to the bottom. The creature that inhabits this elegant 
dwelliQg is furnished with eight feet, which issue near 
the mouth : they are connected by a thin, transparent 
skin. Of these eight feet thus connected siw are short, 
and these are held up as sails to catch the wind ; the 
two others are longer^ and are kept in the water, serving 
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like paddles to steer their coiirse by. When the weather 
is quite ealm^ and the animal pursued from below^ it is 
then seen expanding a part of its sail, and rowing with 
the rest. Sometimes it is seen pumping the water from 
its leaky hulk, and when unfit for sailing, deserts its 
shell entirely, which is often seen floating along, empty 
and desolate, until it dashes upon the rocks or shore.* 

" Little Nautilus, thou showest 
Deeper wisdom than thou knowest ; 
Bold faith and cheer, 
Small marinere. 
Are thine within thy pearly dwelling; 
Thine, a law of life compelling 
Obedience perfect, simple, glad and free, 
To the Great Will that animates the sea." 

Harlly Coleridg-e. 

In every step we take in our researches we behold the 
power of the Most High, and while the heavens declare 
his glory, the earth and the great deep proclaim no less 
his wisdom and power. Consider the Uttle nautilus, my 
beloved ones, and receive the hidden wisdom its history 
unfolds. Rising from its gloomy bed in the depths of 
the ocean, hp darts upward to enjoy the light and cheer- 
fulness of the warm sunshine ; with joy he expands his 
little sail, and carelessly floats upon the wave. Imitate 
his example ; look unto him who loved and purchased 
you unto himself, and then you will rise from the depths 
of vanity and trifling, to rejoice in the warm sunshine 
of an upper world : spread forth the sails of faith and 
love and hope, that so you may be wafted over the ocean 
of life. As long as the heavy waters of this world are 
excluded all will be well, but remember the moment 

• Buffon's Natural History, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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you suffer them to prevail, your little bark will sink, 
and you will not recover your buoyancy until they are 
again expelled, and experience teaches you to be wiser 
for the future.* 

I had almost brought my subject to a close, when the 
extraordinary manner whereby the Scallop moves itself on 
land induced me yet to hnger by the way. When it finds it- 
self deserted by the tide, it opens its shell as widely as pos- 
sible, the edges being often an inch asunder ; then it shuts 
them with a jerk, and by this means the whole animal rises 
five or six inches from the ground. It thus tumbles any way 
forward, and then renews its operation until it has attained 
its journey^s end. When in the water it is capable of 
supporting itself upon the surface ; and then opening and 
shutting its shells, it tumbles over and over, and makes its 
way with some celerity .f The Razor Shell, on the con- 
trary, can only sink the point downward ; the shells of this 
creature greatly resemble the handle of a razor, and when 
it dives into the sand, it makes its tongue into a httle 
shovel, to form a hole, and then into a hook to sink 
that deeper till it has buried itself sometimes two feet : 
when it chooses to regain the surfece, it shapes its 
tongue into a ball, and pushes up its shell. J But the 
poor thing never quits the spot where it was first 
placed — aU its motion consists in moving upwards and 
downwards in the sand, and over the spot where it is 
buried there is a hole like a chimney, through which 
the animal breathes or imbibes the sea-water. The me- 
thod the sailors take for enticing the razors out of their 
retreat, is sprinkling a little sea-salt upon the surface. 
When this melts, and reaches the fish, it begins to 

• Eev. S. Stevenson. f Buffon's Natural Histoiy, vol. ii. p. 228. 
X T. Linnsus, 65. 
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moimt upwards^ and shows about half its length; 
should the fishermen lose this opportunity of seizing it, 
it instantly drops into the ground, and, with extraor- 
dinary cunning and instinct, cannot again be allured 
finom its hiding-place, and unless the man takes the 
trouble of digging into the sand, he has no possibility 
of reaching it.* 

Though we have scantily considered the tenants of 
the deep, yet the varieties that have presented them- 
selves to our notice are of so interesting a description, 
that, to render our subject complete, we must examine 
it still farther, as its consideration will enlarge our 
knowledge of the Omnipotence of the Great Lord of 
the universe; and display before us ^'His mind, his 
power, his thoughts ; inventions, and imaginations. 

"Pish seem more confined to themselves than any 
other classes of animal Ufe. They live in an element 
which is mortal to all but themselves ; and no other 
creature, not even excepting man, can molest them but 
as they choose to float near the surface of the waves, 
or to be tempted by the baited hook that descends 
deeper. They are beings exclusively of the world of 
waters : and thus have no functions or faculties for any 
other region or mode of existence.'^ f The singular 
habits of many of these creatures afford subject of 
intense interest to the inquiring mind; they display 
feelings that ally them to higher orders of animals, and 
excite pleasurable sensations in those that gaze upon 
them. 

" Multivalve Shell-fish may be considered as animals 
shut up in round boxes.^^ J They are classed under two 

* Buffon's Natural History, vol. ii. p. 223. 

t Sharon Turner, toI. i. p. 312. • 

X Buffon's Natural History, yol* ii. p. 225. 
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heads, viz. : such as move, and such as are stationary. 
Under the first of these is arranged the extraordinary 
species known as the sea eggs, or sea urchins; the 
latter are termed the pholades, or file fish. 

The Sea Urchin is more like the husk of a chestnut 
than anything else, being round, and covered with 
bony prickles, which are divided into two distinct 
parts, horns and spines ; the former of which ^^ serve as 
legs to walk upon, arms to feel with, and instruments 
of defence;" — the latter help to assist the motion. 
Buffon thus mentions these strange creatures : — '' The 
spines and horns," says he, " issue from every part of 
its body : the spines being hard and prickly; the horns 
soft, longer than the spines, and never seen except in 
the water. They are put forward and withdrawn like 
the horns of a snail, and are hid at the basis of the 
spines, serving for the procuring of food. But a few 
minutes after the creature is captured, all the horns 
are withdrawn into the body, and most of the spines 
drop off."* 

There are some kinds of this fish that are used for 
food, and its eggs are said to be a delicacy. The 
second species of this tribe is the Pholades, a creature 
much too wonderful to be forgotten or neglected. 
Buffon says, " that they are found in different places : 
sometimes clothed in their proper sheUs, at the bottom 
of the water : sometimes concealed in lumps of marly 
earth; and sometimes lodged, sheU and all, in the 
body of the hardest marble, having, while yet little 
and young, made its way by a very naiTow entrance 
into the substance of the stone; it then begins to 
grow bigger, and thus enlarges its apartment," f 

♦ Buffon'i Natural History, vol. ii. p. 226. f Ibid, p, 228. 
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When once it has entered a stone, it continues there 
for life, the sea-water it imbibes being quite sufficient 
for its existence. 




A Block of Stone perforated by Pholas Dactylus. 

The Breakwater, at Plymouth, was attacked by these 
wonderful creatures ; and a specimen has been seen of a 
piece of it quite perforated by them. They are said to 
be excellent for food. Some of the species are phospho- 
rescent, and are found among the rocks of Europe. 

But of all the wonders of creation, peculiar to the waters, 
few objects are calculated to produce so much astonish- 
ment as the insignificant, minute, and yet wonderful 
animal, the Coral Insect ; and, though consistently with 
our Umitation, the tenants of the deep have been afforded 
almost too large a portion of these pages, still I should 
regard my subject as incomplete were I not to notice an 
animal, which must of necessity lead us to adore the 

D 
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wisdom of our great Creator^ in causing such weak^ such 
insignificant beings to be the instruments in his hands 
for accompUshing his magnificent designs. Monsieur de 
Peyronnel, of Marseilles^ was occupied for thirty years in 
making observations on the coral^ which at last he ascer- 
tained was a hving creature^ furnished with minute glands^ 
secreting a milky juice, which, when drawn from it, 
becomes hard and firm, and by this means it has the 
power of resisting the force of the waves, even in their 
greatest agitation. Can you imagine that the Society 
Islands, the New Hebrides, the Friendly Islands, the 
Marquesas, and many others, are the production of the 
labours of these tiny workmen ? 

I feel lost in wonder while treating of the astonishing 
fact ; and I would lead you, my dear young readers, to 
give the subject your closest attention. You are perfectly 
aware that the islands I have mentioned are afl inhabited ; 
and I imagine I see a smile of increduUty upon your 
countenances when I again remind you of their extraor- 
dinary origin, but it is nevertheless true ; and the manner 
in which they are fitted for the habitation of man is as 
wonderful as every other detail respecting them. ^^At a 
vast, but unknown depth,'' says a recent writer, " below the 
surface of the sea, the insects attach themselves to the 
upper points, or ridges of rocks, which form the bottom 
of the ocean ; and many of which, in the Pacific, are 
supposed to be of volcanic origin. Upon these founda- 
tions the little architects labour, building up, by means 
of a glutinous secretion which they possess, pile upon 
pile of rocky habitations, until the work rises above 
the sea, and when it is sufficiently high, to be almost 
dry at low water, the insect desists from its labours. 

By degrees, shells, fragments of coral, sea-sand, &c., 
thrown up, and broken by the action of the waves. 
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become, in time converted into stone, and raise np the 
surface still higher. The marine plants, and sand, also 
continually cast up by the sea, form a soil for the seeds 
of trees and plants, likewise dropped upon it by birds, 
and other means, whereby vegetation is produced. The 
sea-fowl are ready to nestle in the growing shrubs, and 
the weary land-bird finds a shelter in the youthful 
trees. Thus the soil is fertilized, and in the course of 
time, the rocky desert is converted into a beauteous 
glade fit for the habitation of man. All the coral 
islands of the Pacific have an opening left in them by 
these indefatigable insect masons.* One of the Caro- 
linas is described as a small low island, covered with 
cocoa-nut trees, in different stages of growth, as well as 
other trees and shrubs. It is considered as being in 
the second stage of the formation of a coral island. f 

We have seen above the wonderful process of gradu- 
ally fertilizing the new-formed island; and in the 
same journal that I have just quoted there is an 
account given by Mr. Bennett, who visited several of 
the Polynesian Islands, as they are termed, and who says 
that the manner whereby the cocoa-nut first increases 
its species in the infant settlement is this. — Borne by 
the current from another island, a nut, clothed in its 
rough coat, which is impervious to the sea-water, is 
cast upon the beach, when, in process of time, it vege- 
tates, and propagates its species. " This,'^ he says, " is 
so prolific, that one fruit-bearing tree would soon cover 
an island.^' 

But I have only glanced at this most wonderful 
subject; a deeper inquiry into which will well repay 

* Ellis's Polynesian Besearches, toI. ii. p. 5. 
f United Seryice Journal, October, 1831. 
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your trouble. What I have said will lead you to a 
consideration of the vastness of the adorable Creator^ 
who, when he had formed the great deep, peopled it 
with a class so suitable to its nature, and so fitted to 
traverse its mighty paths. They appear perfectly con- 
tented with their allotted station, the food appointed 
affords them perfect satisfaction, and their internal 
organization is such that they do not even suffer from 
abstinence. Neither are they affected by the variety 
of the seasons, but, living in one temperature, appear 
almost exempt from disease, and generally enjoy a long- 
protracted existence. The multifarious recesses of their 
capacious dwelling-place afford shelter both to ^^ small 
and great beasts,'^ all of which exist upon their 
Maker^s bounty, and " look to him to give them their 
meat in due season.'' Psalm civ. 25, &c. Satisfied 
with his providence, they gather what he affords them ; 
and while, as we have seen, he watches over the con- 
tinuation of the various species by a provision equally 
wonderful, he prevents their increasing to an excessive 
degree. 

These are subjects worthy of consideration: they 
lead you from nature to nature's God ; and it is written 
in the Scriptures of Truth, that " whoso is wise, and 
will observe these things, even they shall understand 
the lovingkindness of the Lord." Psalm cvii. 43. 
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The subject of our last chapter was so intimately con- 
nected with the Ocean, that the mind naturally reverted 
from the watery abyss to its appropriate inhabitants ; but 
not so those creatures which are now demanding our 
attention, those feathered tribes which at the period of 
which we are treating, first emanated from the bosom 
of the deep, when " a new system of exterior figure, and 
a new species of beauty arose to visible existence/^ At 
the creative word the air became peopled with a race 
peculiarly adapted to impress our minds with a sense 
of JehovaVs goodness. His power, and His ineffable wis- 
dom. It is in animated nature the Most High con- 
tinually displays the chief varieties of beauty; and 
whether we are admiring the penciled leaf of the 
gorgeous tulip, the spacious firmament enriched with 
millions of shining worlds, the gold and silvery hues of 
the finny tribe, or the rich and splendid plumage of the 
tenants of the trees and air, we equally behold the same 
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inextaustible and capacious Mind. Birds may certainly 
be regarded as some of the most beautiful beings in 
creation. Their formation is so wonderful, their habits 
so extraordinary, their instinct so admirable, that we 
need nothing farther to convince us that '^the hand 
that made them is Divine.'^ 

Before we take a cursory view of the history of these 
fascinating creatures, for such I regret to think it must 
be from want of space, it would not be uninteresting to 
glance at their formation, as well as the real curiosity 
their feathers exhibit. 

These are fastened into the skin, laid regularly over 
each other, accompanied by a soft down. Every feather 
has a quill with beards ; this is hollow at the bottom, 
and from thence it derives its nourishment; but lest the 
feathers should be injured by constant exposure to the 
air, the bird is furnished with a gland containing oil, 
which it presses out with its beak, and when necessary, 
anoints its plumage: water-fowl are largely provided 
with this oil, which is the cause of their feathers never 
appearing wet. The wings are composed of several 
bones, into which are set the feathers intended for 
flight j they are a little hollow, for the sake of collecting 
more air, which however, cannot penetrate, in conse- 
quence of their being laid so closely over each other. 
The body is borne up by the wings, which exactly 
balance it ; the head is small, the tail assists the bird 
to rise, and in preserving the equilibrium, and the legs 
are drawn up under the body. The bodies of birds are 
formed throughout the whole with such art and har- 
mony, as to be perfectly adapted to their way of life, 
and their diflferent wants.* And now that we have 

* Sturm's Reflections, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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glanced at their formation^ we will consider the order 
wherein Naturalists have divided them; and as M. 
Buffon arranges them in eiffhi, and Dr. Latham in nine, 
in having added three orders to the six of Linnseus, by 
following two such able guides, we are not likely to 
wander far out of the correct path. The first on our 
list are birds of the Struthious or Ostrich order; the 
second, the Accipitres, or rapacious birds ; the third, the 
Gallinaceous or Poultry, which include Game; the 
fourth, the Columbae, Pigeons or Doves ; the fifth. Pica 
or Pies; the sixth, the Passerine or Sparrow kind; the 
seventh, the Cloven-footed Water-fowl, including the 
Fin-footed ; and the eighth, the Web-footed Water-fowl. 
The Ostrich was very anciently known, and has always 
been considered as the largest of the feathered tribe, 
whose weight deprives it of the faculty of flying, being 
nearly eighty pounds, which would require an immense 
power of wing to elevate it into the air; consequently 
this, as well as the other birds of this class, being all 
more or less heavy, are equaUy incapable of flying. But 
although unable to wend her way through the air, the 
ostrich is furnished with the means of escape from her 
enemies, by being admirably fitted for running. The 
greater part of her body is covered with hair, rather 
than feathers ; her legs are thick and muscular, her feet 
large and sinewy, with only two toes, resembling those 
of a camel, and her wings, armed with two spikes, are 
given her for a defence.* Thus she traverses the desert, 
and " when she lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth 
the horse and his rider ;" Job xxxix. 18 ; the truth of 
which is attested by all who have travelled through her 
sandy abode, and seen her, as Sparman did, ^^ first 

* BujSoD, Tol. i. p. 326. 
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setting off in a gentle canter, then after a little while, 
expanding her wings as if to catch the wind, and at 
length abandoning herself to such speed that she ap- 
peared not to touch the ground/^* But nevertheless, 
as we are continually supplied with her beautiful feathers, 
the query naturally arises, how are they procured? 
Stratagem accomplishes what speed cannot effect, for our 
old acquaintance Buffon informs us that, ^^ when an Arab 
rouses an ostrich, he follows her at a distance, and yet 
sufficiently near to prevent her taking food — thus they 
starve her for a day or two, then take their opportunity to 



• Voyage, Tol. i. p. 130. 
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rash in upon her at full speed, killing her with clubs, 
in order to prevent the feathers being injured by the 
blood/^ The ostrich is a native only of the torrid 
regions of Africa, and though one in the menagerie at 
Versailles laid some eggs, they never could be rendered 
productive. They have a very hard shell, are immensely 
large, and are said to weigh fifteen pounds. I have 
seen them beautiftdly carved on the surface, resting by 
the side of other eastern curiosities. The nest is made on 
the ground; no moss, or twigs, or soft down receives 
the egg — ^the excavated sand is considered sufScient, 
and all the trouble taken by the parent bird, is to 
scratch a circular mound round the edge, to prevent 
the rain wetting the interior ; in this hole she deposits 
her eggs, and " warmeth them in the dust, and forget- 
teth that the foot may crush them, or that the wild 
beast may break them.^' Job xxxix. 14, 15. In this 
unprotected state she leaves ttem, and "is hardened 
against her young ones, as though they were not hers : 
her labour is in vain without fear ; because God hath 
deprived her of wisdom,^^ or natural instinct, " neither 
hath he imparted to her understandiag.^' Job xxxix. 16, 
17. This is the character given her by Him who made 
her, and the minuteness of the description is most re- 
markable, evidently intended to serve hereafter as a type 
of His backsliding and ungrateful people. 

The Arabs sometimes meet with whole nests of 
ostriches^ eggs undisturbed, some quite spoiled, others 
sweet and good, and others with little ones of various 
growths, for upon the least noise she forsakes her nest, 
and often never returns.* What other bird is thus 

• Shaw's Trarels, Tol. ii. p. 344. 
D 2 
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^^hardened against her young ones^ as though they were 
not hers?^^ We who daily witness the affection of the 
feathered trihe for their progeny can scarcely under- 
stand it ; but in the lamentations of Jeremiah we see 
the reproof her conduct was intended to convey. 
"The daughter of my people is cruel, like the 
ostriches in the wilderness.^^ Nearly allied to this 
creature is the Cassowary, whose " domain,^^ as it 
were, commences where that of the former terminates ; 
for while the southern parts of the Eastern Indies are 
the abode of the cassowary, the ostrich is never seen 
beyond the Ganges. From these plumed monsters, 
allow me to lead your attention to a race uniting size 
with rapacity, and power of flight with enormous 
strength of wing. The following verses taken from 
Job xxxix. 27, &c., are exactly descriptive of the habits 
of the king of the birds, the magnificent Golden 
Eagle. " Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, 
and make her nest on high ? She dwelleth and abideth 
on the rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong 
place. From thence she seeketh her prey, and her 
eyes behold afar off. Her young ones also suck up 
blood : and where the slain are, there is she." 

How deeply interesting is it to the thoughtful mind 
to see the observations of modem Naturalists thus 
confirmed by the " Scriptures of Truth," and, perhaps, 
unconciously repeating nearly the very words uttered 
by the Almighty Creator almost " Six Thousand Years 
Ago." It is well known that the eagle soars the highest 
of all birds, mounting up in the air, undaunted by 
the dazzling brightness of the sun, making her nest, 
which is large enough to fill the body of a cart, and 
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composed of twigs^ rubbishy half-picked bones and 
carrion, on the tops of rocks,* firom whence with her 
keen and piercing eye she looks down in quest of prey, 
and in her mighty talons seizes hares, lambs, and kids, 
feeding herself and offspring' apon the blood and flesh. 
Even infants, if left unguarded, are liable to being car- 
ried away by this rapacious monster. In Scotland, two 
children were borne off by eagles, but fortunately were 
uninjured, and the birds being immediately pursued, 
the poor little creatures were taken out of the nest, 
and brought safely home to their parents.f I recollect 
reading a most interesting account of a peasant's family 
in Switzerland, to whom a similar circumstance oc- 
curred. The mother had given her babe as usual into 
the care of an elder child, an idiot and dumb — but who 
had ever been faithful in protecting his precious charge. 
After they had been absent for some time, the mother was 
alarmed by the boy coming in with terror stroDgly de- 
picted on his countenance, and evidently wishing to inform 
her that something dreadful had befallen the infant. She 
rushed out, and to her horror beheld a large eagle slowly 
bearing away her child. A sportsman happening to pass 
at the time, saw the distressing occurrence, and levelling 
his gun, fired with such wonderAil precision, that he 
wounded the bird without injuring its precious charge, 
which it tenaciously held in its grasp as it sank to the 
earth, and was disengaged by the stranger, whose emotions 
were almost overpowering as he placed the rescued babe 
in the arms of its delighted and grateful mother. In 
order to extirpate these terrific birds, some years since a 
law existed in the Orkney Islands, entitling any person 
that killed an eagle to a hen contributed from each house 
* Buffon, Tol. ii. p. 16. f Ibid. yol. ii. p. 14. 
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in the i)ari8h where the happy event occurred. Having 
never heard of its being repealed, I conclude that this 
profitable and beneficial act is still in operation. 

These creatures have the peculiar habit of scarcely 
ever drinking, owing to their habitually feeding on raw 
Ih'sh, which possesses sufficient moisture to allay their 
thirst, for " they suck up blood, and where the slain are, 
there are they." And to this passage our Lord appears 
to allude when he says, " WTieresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together.'* Matt. xxiv. 28. 
This family is so extensive, that it will not suit my pur- 
pose to mention minutely each distinct species; all are of 
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the same ravenous disposition, equally fierce and voracious. 
Of the condor, the vulture, the falcon, the kite, the hawk, 
the owl, and others belonging to this order, I might relate 
much that would amuse you, but I have entered upon a 
field of information so vast and varied, that I must 
abridge many details that otherwise would be highly con- 
ducive to your entertainment and instruction ; for I 
strongly suspect you will not be reluctant to enter into the 
consideration of a passing history of the next species, 
which presents the class so well known to you all, in the 
persons of the Gallinaceous or Poultry Tribe ; the very 
opposite to those above mentioned in character and general 
habits. They are without hooked bills or talons, and 
whereas in the rapacious kind which feed upon flesh, the 
digestion is carried on by means of a liquid in the stomach 
which dissolves the food, in these, which feed principally 
on grain, the gizzard is the instrument which grinds and 
reduces the grain to a pulp.* Although there is little 
interesting in the individual members of this order, yet I 
would mention them as they come, for the purpose of 
preserving the tribes distinct. 

The Bustard, as bemg the largest European land bird, is 
the first on our list ; it was formerly to be found in great 
numbers — ^but from the esteem wherein the flesh was held, 
such multitudes have been destroyed, that they are very 
seldom found. They are more frequently overtaken by 
greyhounds than shot with a gun, for being very ravenous, 
they eat so much and become so fat, that it is a perfect 
effort for them to rise on the wing. Buffon says, that 
when the female bustard is apprehensive of the approach 
of hunters, and is disturbed from her nest, she takes her. 
eggs under her wings, and places them in safety. The 
* Buffon's Natural History, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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quills are valuable for pens^ and anglers use the feathers 
for floats.* With the Domestic Cock you are well ac- 
quainted j it is supposed he was first brought from Persia^ 
and it is certain he is found wild on the coasts of Malabar : 
it is a singular fact that while with us the bones when 
boiled are white, in India they are black.f But if the 
cock is considered the most useful bird in our poultry yard, 
the Turkey is the most remarkable. It is generally re- 
garded as a native of America, but it is found wild in other 
places also. I recollect long since meeting with an amus- 
ing account of the adventures which befel a pair of these 
birds. They were part of the Uve stock of a ship bound 
to India, and which was unfortunately wrecked upon the 
coast of Persia. The natives being quite unacquainted with 
such strange-looking creatures were much puzzled, more 
particularly when the irritated cock continually repeated 
his strange and vociferous gobbling : they were driven into 
a place of security, and carefully tended, until such times 
as instructions could be obtained from the governor of the 
province respecting them. Day after day brought fresh 
accounts of the strange habits and unearthly sounds 
emitted by the captives, till at last the curiosity of the 
governor was roused, and attended by a large train of 
officers and dependants, he determined to go and see 
these astonishing creatures. An Englishman who was 
at the court shrewdly suspected the truth, but was 
determined to enjoy some amusement at the expense of 
the simple natives ; he therefore accompanied the ruler, 
who, sufficiently with the characteristic ostentation of 
the East, commanded the prisoners to be brought before 
him. The cock charmed at the feeling of liberty loudly 

* Buffon's Natural History, vol. ii. p. 35. 
t Buffon, p. 36. 
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gobbled his thanks^ to the infinite diversion of our 
countryman^ and the wonder and astonishment of the 
great man and his people^ who considered the birds suffi- 
ciently extraordinary to be sent as a present to the 
sovereign. But, ^'who gave the goodly wings unto the 
Peacock ?'^ Job xxxix. 13. Who made her resplendent 
tail to shine with azure, green, and gold, and caused her 
to be a present well suited to the most brilliant and mag- 
nificent of monarchs ? 1 Kings x. 22. 

From Persia and Media this splendid bird, the perfection 
of Naturals gorgeous fancy, gradually found its way to other 
countries, and was made a subject for traffic, Yarro de- 
claring that a person whom he knew derived a yearly re- 
venue of more than 60,000 pieces of silver, or i£468 15*. 
from the sale, and this, not for the delicacy of their flesh, 
but for the sake of their rich and glorious plumes.* The 
grouse, the pheasant, the partridge, the quail, all belong 
to this tribe, but offer no peculiarity worth detailing in 
these pages. 

The next tribe is known under the name of the Columbse 
or Dove ; but though its species consist of a small number, 
and offers no particular variety, still its beauty is univer- 
sally acknowledged. The brilliancy of her plumage, the 
splendour of her eye, the innocence of her look, the excel- 
lency of her disposition, and the purity of her manners 
have been the theme of admiration and praise in every 
age,t and as we proceed further we shall have occasion to 
notice her as the acknowledged type of holiness, and vari- 
ous Christian graces. Her original dwelling is in the holes 
of the rocks, but in the wide-spreading tree she generally 
buUds her nest, and rears her young. A Pigeon usually 

• * Faxton's lUustrations of Scripture, yoI, ii. p. 349. 
t Ibid. Tol. ii. p. 285. 
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lays bat two ^gs ; if, howeTcr, a third is laid, which is 
sometimes the case, it is said that it has never been known 
to come to maturity. If three pigeons were to be fed, none 
of them would probably be vigorous, and the race would 
degenerate. This is another instance of the interest which 
Nature takes in the well-being of her creatures.* So great 
is the produce of this bird in its domestic state, that nearly 
15,000 may, in the space of four years, be produced from 
a single pair.f From their attachment to home, these 
birds are frequently employed for the purpose of conveying 
intelligence from place to place. The Carrier Pigeons 
move at extraordinary speed from one country to another. 
It is related of 110 pigeons brought from Brussels to 
London in 1830, and let fly from the latter place on the 
19th July at a quarter before nine a.m.; one reached 
Antwerp, 186 miles distance, at 18" past 2, or in 5^ hours, 
being at the rate of nearly thirty-four miles an hour. Five 
more reached it within eight minutes after, j: From this 
gentle tribe we must turn to another less amiable and in- 
teresting, at least several of the Pie order are voracious 
and cruel. The Baven, who stands the first on the list, is 
a bird that is found in every region of the world, for upon 
his stroDg and hardy nature climate has no influence. 

Permit ub then for a short space to " consider the ravens.'^ 
Allowusto meditate on Him whoprovidethfor his food,'^when 
his young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of meat.'' 
Job xxxviii. 41. These birds do not forsake their young as 
was formerly supposed, but it is true '' that sometimes they 
are driven from the nest ; and in this state, pinched with 
hunger and abandoned by their parents, they fill the air with 
their garrulous clamours, as it were complaining to God con- 

• Jessie's Qleanings, p. 255. f Buffon, yol. ii. p. 50. 

t Brussels Paper of July 24, 1830. 
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ceming their helpless and destitute condition/' But Divine 
Providence condescends to relieve them ; " he watcheth over 
the young ravens who call upon him ; they wait upon him^ 
and he giveth them their meat in due season/' Psalm 
civ. 27. The Raven, when domestic, has many qualities 
that render him exceedingly amusing. " Busy, inquisitive, 
and impudent, he goes everywhere, affronts the dogs 
and teazes the poultry, while he is most assiduous in culti- 
vating the favour of the cook. He is a glutton by nature, 
and a thief by habit. If in his flights he cannot indulge 
himself in the hope of a carrion feast, he contents himself 
ydth fruits, insects, and whatever he can pick up. Such 
is the character given of this bird by one of the ablest and 
first of naturalists.* The raven is said to be one of the 
most long-lived of the feathered tribe, some having been 
known to exist nearly a hundred years. The Carrion Crow 
has a near affinity to the raven, resembling it in its appetites, 
laying, and manner of bringing up its young.f The Book 
is the head of another family of this tribe, which feed only 
upon grain. With him is associated the jackdaw, the jay, 
the magpie, and many others. Though with this latter 
bird you are well acquainted, to me he is an object of much 
amusement ; his insolence, love of mischief, and habits of 
secretiveness are most curious. A friend had one of these 
creatures which was in the habit of entering the house at 
pleasure, though as if he were afraid of being made a 
prisoner, he had his home a short distance off. 

The freedom wherewith he was uniformly treated, at 
length met with an ungrateful return, for many little 
articles of bijouterie which were left in the rooms gradually 
disappeared. In vain were the servants questioned and 
threatened with dismissal, in vain they pleaded innocent 

• BuffoxL. t Buffon, yol. 11. p. 64, &c. 
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of the charge of theft. The bird continued his daily visits 
to the great annoyance of several visitors^ but most par- 
ticularly so to an elderly lady who generally appeared 
at the dinner table in yellow shoes. These gay appendages 
unfortunately attracted the attention of the magpie^ and 
from that moment her peace was seriously disturbed. 
If she went to enjoy herself in the garden^ the trouble- 
some bird would fly from his tree to peck her feet ; and 
if to avoid him she retired into the house^ and the win- 
dow or door was accidentally left open, he was sure to 
be at the same diversion ; till at length he became such 
a nuisance as to be banished from the dwelling. Dur- 
ing all this period the embezzlement continued as 
briskly as ever ; thimbles, scissors, bodkins, all vanished 
to the infinite annoyance of both mistress and servants. 
At length one day my friends were walking on the lawn, 
and happening to look up saw the bird issuing from a 
window with a flaming Indian silk handkerchief stream- 
ing in the wind ; this induced them to follow at a dis- 
tance in order to find its hiding-place, which was at last 
discovered under the leaves of some cucumber plants ; 
and there to the infinite satisfaction of all parties but 
the thief, every missing article was found. 

But we must not linger here ; there are others of this 
tribe equally interesting, and the Cuckoo, "bird of 
spring," claims a line of recognition. It is true, it 
cannot boast of brilliancy of plumage, but its joyous 
note, as it indicates the advancement of spring, renders 
it ever a welcome visitor. It arrives here from the 
northern parts of Africa and Asia Minor, and returns 
thither in the autumn; being one of those migratory 
birds of whose singular habits we shall treat in future 
pages. It is one peculiarity of the cuckoo that she 
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never makes a nest^ but repairs that of the water wag- 
tail or hedge-sparrow; and having devoured the eggs 
she finds already laid^ deposits her own^ which is gene- 
raUy only one, in their place.* This the poor despoiled 
parent ignorantly hatches ; and as she sometimes lays 
another egg or two^ the young ones are invariably turned 
out of the nest by the intruder^ which it effects by in- 
sinuating itself under the little creature^ and continues 
pushing it until it contrives to eject it completely. But 
that it does so happen that the cuckoo can brave our 
winter climate, is proved from the following anecdote 
related by Buffon.f 

The servants of a gentleman, in the country, having 
stocked up, in one of the meadows, some old willow 
trees, at length conveyed them home. In heating a 
stove, two logs of this timber were put into the furnace 
beneath, and set on fire. But soon, to the surprise of 
the family, the voice of a cuckoo was heard three times 
from under the stove. Wondering at so extraordinary 
a cry in the winter, the servants drew the willow logs 
from the grate, and in a hole something was seen to 
move. Upon which, splitting the wood, and opening 
the orifice, one of them put in his hand, but drew forth 
nothing but feathers. Afterwards, he laid hold of a 
living animal, which proved to be a cuckoo, brisk and 
lively, but perfectly devoid of feathers, and without any 
winter provision in its hole. It is added, that those 
who captured it preserved it alive for two years after- 
wards. There are several kinds of this bird in different 
parts of the world : Dr. Latham says, that there are at 
least forty species. The woodpecker, the American 
oriole, the wryneck, the toucan, and various others, all 

* BufEba» Tol. ii. p. 61, f Ibid. p. 62. 
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belong to this tribe ; even the parrot^ the most familiar 
to us of all foreign birds^ claims affinity to it likewise. 

I expect most of my readers, at the simple mention 
of the name, can recollect many amusing anecdotes of 
some well-known £Ei¥ourite. The &me of Col. O^Kelly's 
parrot has extended far and wide. ''When this bird 
was asked to sing, he would answer, 'I can't' ! Some- 
times he would leave off in the middle of a tune, and 
say, ' I have foigot.' If his master went on with the 
tune a few notes, the bird would continue it. If he 
was teazed, he would exclaim, 'I don't like it.'"* A 
friend of mine had one, that, when his cage was put 
into the window, every m<Hiiing after breakfast, amused 
himself with calling the chickens, and when he found 
them all eagerly running to him for food, would laugh 
most heartily at their disappointment. Another with 
which I was acquainted once prevented thieves from 
committing a robbery. The bird was placed in a cage 
in a larder, before the window of which some flitches 
of bacon were lying in salt. After careftdly removing 
a pane of glass, the depredators unfastened the bolts, 
opened the window, and were jast drawing one of the 
flitches through, when it is supposed the parrot gave one 
of his customary snores or groans, which alarmed them, 
for when the servants went into the room in the morning, 
the bacon was found in the position I have related. The 
large kind of parrots are called macaws, the next are 
parrots, the white species are named lawries, and the 
lesser paroquets.f The Bird of Paradise belongs to this 
tribe, a native of the Moluccas, where it is much prized, 
and killed for the sake of its plumage. They are shot 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 218. 

t Buffon's Natural History, p. 69. 
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by the natives with reedy arrows, as they assert if they 
happen to kill the king, who is known by the end of his 
feathers in his tail, which have eyes like those of a pea- 
cock, they then have a chance of destroying the greatest 
part of the flock.* 

The Humming Bird, differing in size from a wren to 
a bee, only weighs abont twenty grains. It vies with 
the emerald, the topaz, and the brightest gold in brilli- 
ancy, and appears the perfection of the Creator's works. 
'^ Bfich and splendid in its colours, harmonizing in its 
most contrasted tints, its effect is gorgeous, but never 
tawdry." Those who have visited the fields of America 
have spoken with delight of beholding numbers of these 
little creatures visiting flower after flower to sip the 
honey they contain ; the wings at the same time rapidly 
moving and producing a humming noise, from which 
they derive their name. The little nests constructed by 
these lovely birds are equally interesting with them- 
selves j they appear suspended in the air on a twig of 
an orange or pomegranate, between three or four inches 
in circumference. The female deposits two whitish eggs 
with lemon-coloured spots ; they are about the size of 
peas, and after sitting on them about twelve days, the 
young ones appear, which are the size of a blue-bottle 

fly- 

One word more on our feathered favourites of this 
tribe, and then we must leave them for a passing notice 
of a few of their equally deserving kindred. " The birds 
that build hanging nests are numerous at Cape Comorin. 
At night each of their little habitations is lighted up, as 
if to see company. The sagacious little bird fastens a 
bit of clay to the top of the nest, and then picks up a 

• BufEbn, p. 73. 
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fire-fly, and sticks it on the clay to illuminate the dwell- 
ing, which consists of two rooms. Sometimes there are 
three or four fire-flies, and their blaze of light in the 
little cell dazzles the eyes of the bats, which often kill 
the young of these birds." * Such a condescension of 
Almighty power and intelligence, deigning to apply so 
much thought for the purpose of giving a multifarious 
variety to its creation, is far beyond our conception ; a 
testimony of his provident wisdom, acting for our im- 
provement and instruction, and giving us enlarged con- 
ceptions of his omnipotence, which renders his power 
everywhere in visible picture before us.^f 

To the Passerine or Sparrow tribe belong a multitude of 
gay, cheerful-looking creatures, which flit around us in our 
walks and drives, appearing to outvie each other in the 
warbling notes they raise to His praise who called them 
into existence. They may be subdivided into various fami- 
hes, at the head of which are the StarUngs, of which there 
are reckoned thirteen difierent species, the Thrush with 
180, the Chatterers with ten, the Finch with about 100, 
one of which, the Sparrow, has given the name to this 
peculiar order of birds, the Warblers of 150 species, dis- 
tinguished by their lovely song, the Swallow, with its 
migratory friends, comprehending about thirty-seven species, 
and reminding us by their return that the " winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land ; the fig-tree putteth forth 
her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes give a 
good smell." Cant. ii. 11. For the "stork in the 
heavens knoweth her appointed times : the turtle and the 

* Dr. Buchanan, quoted by Saturday Magazine, Tol. i..p. 181. 
t Sharon Turner, letter xii. toI. i. p. 343. 
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crane and the swallow observe the time of their coming/' 
Jer. viii. 7^ a verse which introduces us to the considera- 
tion of that wonderful law laid down by the Almighty 
Creator^ that several kinds of birds shall migrate from one 
country to another. I have often watched with the deepest 
interest^ the preparations made by the swallows for their 
annual journey. I have seen them assemble on the eaves 
of the house^ their tails Uke a fringe hanging over the 
edge^ while I could fancy them in deep conclave; many 
important matters seeming to be under discussion^ and all 
appearing eager to give their opinion. When the business 
of the meeting was concluded^ with unanimous consent 
they took to flighty whirhng about in the air^ and finally 
taking their appointed courses. Thus^ with only the in- 
stinct to guide them which the beneficent Creator has 
bestowed^ these little birds traverse the deserts of the air,* 
passing through regions where they had never been before, 
skimming the pools of Greece and assembling in immense 
multitudes in the Morea, their last starting point, because 
there the Mediterranean is at the narrowest: they pati- 
ently wait for a calm day to pass from thence into Egypt,t 
where they remain during the winter. 

'* The mystery of instinct is indeed great, and human 
ingenuity cannot explain it.^' — ^The Almighty Creator might 
have so ordered it that all classes of birds should remain 
in their appointed place, but no; for wise purposes known 
only to himself, '' He has chosen to make them travel from 
one climate to another with unerring instinct, a wonderful 
courage, and in a right and never-failing direction. For 
this purpose they cross the ocean without fear, and with a 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 194. 
t Madden' s Trayels in Greece. 
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persevering exertion that makes our most exhausting labour 
a comparative amusement/^* 

The Water Fowl constitute a large and interesting 
family^ and are divided into three distiuct orders ; viz. 
the Cloven-footed or Cranes, the Fin-footed, and the 
Web-footed. The first of these lay their eggs on the 
ground, and generally speaking, make no nests ; the 
second form large nests in the water or near it ; and 
the third deposit their eggs on lofty chffs.f The Cloven- 
footed Water Fowl are also called waders, and are tall, 
hght, and well proportioned: their biQs are long, to 
enable them more readily to procure their prey. The 
quantity of fish that some of them devour is almost in- 
credible, and yet they uniformly appear poor and thin. 
The Heron, for instance, destroys the young fry by 
wholesale ; he wades into the water as far as he is able 
vdth safety to himself, and then darts unerringly upon 
his prey with his long sharp bill. When fish fail him 
owing to stormy or frosty weather, he is driven to ex- 
tremities, and even " draws up the weeds that are upon 
the water .^' The Bittern is a species of heron, and is 
remarkable for its note, which is termed " booming.^' 
It is impossible for words to give an adequate idea of 
this evening call; it is like the interrupted bellowing of 
a bull, but hoUower and louder, and is heard at a mile 
distance as if issuing from some formidable being that 
resided in the bottom of the waters. J It proceeds from 
the windpipe, which is fitted to produce this remarkable 
sound. 

Keepers say, that if they wound a bittern, it requires 
great caution to take it up, as it frequently darts at 

• Sharon Turner, let. xii. p. 346. + Buflfon, toI. ii. p. 91. 

I Buffon, Tol. ii. p. 94. 
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them with its pointed beak^ and sometimes turns on its 
back^ and fights with both bill and claws/^'*' The Stork 
and the Crane also belong to this class^ and are very 
similar in their character and mode of life, both being 
birds of passage, and spoken of in the Bible ^^ as knowing 




^^-^^ 



her appointed times/^ Jer. viii. 7. The Egyptian Ibis, so 
celebrated in history and mythology, and of which we 
shall have occasion to treat hereafter ; the Snipe genus, 
including thirty species, the Sandpiper, the Plover, with 
its nimierous family, the Oyster Catcher, and many 
others, belong to this order, '' all of which live entirely 

* Jessie's Gleaning^, p. 130. 
E 
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in water, and among watery places/* being provided hy 
their great Creator with that warmth of constitution that 
exactly fits them for that element, and enables them to 
reside in the coldest climates, coming to ns the begin- 
jiing of winter, and leaving ns in the spring. 

The migration of the Woodcock is still a mystery, as 
the bird seems incapable of encountering rude gales of 
wind, and those storms which it must frequently meet 
with, in passing over the ocean from one country to 
another. A gentleman while shooting, disturbed a 
woodcock, which flew over a sandbank and disappeared. 
To his astonishment, he perceived it securely riding on 
the waves, and remained upon them some time, as if 
quite accustomed to the sea. Upon being again dis- 
turbed, it rose without effort, and then flew away. Prom 
hence we may consider it probable that woodcocks, in 
their annual flights, settle upon the waves to rest them- 
selves. Sportsmen who are used to snipe-shooting, say 
that the summer snipe not only swims, but dives, when 
wounded.* 

Of the Water-fowl with the finned feet, we know 
only three kinds : their peculiarity consisting in their 
feet being furnished with "jagged membranes,'* which 
assist them in swimming, and appear an intermediate 
race between the first and last order of this description 
of birds. The names are the Phalarope, which is formed 
like the Sandpiper, the Coot, which is well-known, and 
the Grebe. Amongst the web-footed family of this 
tribe, we shall only notice a few of the most remarkable. 
The Flamingo is decidedly the first that demands our 
notice, being a creature of extraordinary beauty; — the 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 307. 
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body^ which is about the size of a swan, is of a beautiful 
scarlet; its legs and neck are of such a length that, 
when erect, it stands six feet six inches in height,* It 
was once known throughout Europe, but now appears 
chiefly confined to America. Attempts have been made 
to domesticate it, but without success. Peirisc, who 
had one in his possession, remarked that it steeped in 
water the bread that was presented to it, that it ate 
more frequently during night than day, and being very 
sensible of cold, it would approach the fire so nearly as 
to bum its feet. When deprived of the use of one limb 
by accident, it walked with the other, and used its bill 
like a crutch, t 

The down of the flamingo is applied to the same uses 
as that of the swan. The Indians make bonnets of the 
feathers. The Sardinians form the bone of the leg into 
a flute, the tone of which is said to be very fine4 Of 
the Stormy Petrel you have, I expect, often heard ; as 
it is said to be indicative of severe weather at sea, the 
sailors observing that it never settles upon the bosom of 
the deep excepting when storms and hurricanes are at 
hand : then, when the ocean raises its huge billows, and 
its surface is covered with foam, when the wind howls, 
and the furious elements appear in wild uproar, these 
. little creatures, not larger than house swallows, seem to 
. enjoy the confusion, and with the greatest clamour and 
chattering, scream their delight at the noise occasioned 
by the awful surge. The inhabitants of the Feroe 
Islands turn these birds to a strange accoimt ; they use 
them as lamps ! — ^which is effected by passing a wick 

♦ Buffon, vol. ii. p. 111. 

t Saturday Magaziife» Toi. iii* 1833, p. ] 52. 

X Griffith's Animal Kingdom. 
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through their bodies^ which^ when lighted^ bums a long 
time^ in consequence of the quantity of fat which they 
contain.* 

Those of my readers who have been in the habit of 
frequenting the coast^ have had many opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the Sea Gull. On the sum- 
mits of the highest rocks^ sporting over pinnacles nearly 
a mile in height^ myriads of these birds are daily to be 
seen ; and though it would appear their nests are inac- 
cessible^ still " want^ the great spring of human exertion^ 
forces the cottager to tempt the most formidable dan- 
gers/' and exert himself for its alleviation in a manner 
almost incredible. By means of a rope eighty or ninety 
fathoms in lengthy which the fowler fastens round his 
waist^ he is gradually let down by his companions^ who 
stand at the top of the rock^ holding the cord; and in 
this situation^ suspended in mid-air^ he attacks the 
habitations of the feathered race^ and when provided 
with sufficient booty^ gives a signal^ and is again drawn 
up by his anxious friends.f 

When the gull wants to procure food^ it is said he 
alarms his prey, which consists of worms :— the plan he 
adopts is to stamp on the ground with his feet^ when the 
worm, frightened at the shaking of the earth, issues 
from its hole, and it is instantly seized by the bird. 
Jessie says the same thing has been related of the lap- 
wing. J He likewise mentions an interesting account of 
the daily visits of a sea gull to the house of Mr. Peter 
of Harlyn, on the north coast of Cornwall. A member 
of the family being one morning at breakfast, threw a 
piece of bread to the bird, which happened to make its 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 349. 

t Buffon, vol. ii. p. 121. % Gleanings, p. 36. 
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appearance just at the moment ; it ate it^ and flew away. 
The next day^ at the same hour, he appeared again, was 
again fed, and departed. From that period, for eighteen 
years, the gull continued to show himself at the window, 
and stalk up and down until he had received his meal, 
which consisted of a basin of bread and milk. The only 
time at which he omitted his daily visit was during six 
weeks every year, when the pilchards were upon the 
coast. At length he brought one of his own species 
with him to partake of his meal, and they continued to 
come daily for about a fortnight, when they suddenly 
disappeared, and were never seen afterwards.* 

The Duck family includes 100 species, differing in 
size and plumage. Many are domestic, but a large 
proportion are still untamed and wild. " All the species 
are distinguished by a strong flat bill, fiirnished at the 
end with an additional piece, termed a nail, and marked 
at the edge with lamellae or teeth, t The organ of taste 
is the soft covering of the bill, which is supplied with 
exceedingly large cutaneous nerves, and is very sensi« 
tive. J At all times the flesh has been highly esteemed, 
and in former days it was still more prized than at pre- 
sent, for Plutarch says, that Cato kept his family in 
health by feeding them with duck whenever they ap- 
peared likely to be unwell. Ducks begin to lay in 
February, and strip the feathers from their breast in 
order to line their nest ; as though to provide against 
the severity of the weather at this season of the year. 
When they go in search of food, lest they should be too 
long away, and consequently injure the eggs, they cover 
up the nest with a quantity of down and feathers, pre- 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 308. f Buffon, p. 122. 

I Blumenbach, Jessie's Gleanings, p. 35. 
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viously tuming the contents with their bill ; and if their 
hiding-place is discovered, and they are frequently dis- 
turbed, they are often known to eat their eggs. 

The habits of wild ducks are very curious, and exhibit 
instances of extraordinary interest. Mr. Jessie once 
knew a bird of this species who had its nest in a poplar 
tree, which overhung a piece of water, and who contrived 
to convey its young into it by carrying them one by one 
in its mouth. He also mentions a gentleman in North 
Wales, who has some high trees near a pond, at the top 
of which several pairs of wild ducks breed every year, 
and convey their young safely to the ground, which is 
eflFected by the parent bird emerging from the nest with 
one of the wings closed, while she flapped rapidly with 
the other, evidently for the purpose of breaking her fall. 
She always descended nearly perpendicularly, and alight- 
ed close to the foot of the tree. Thus, with her little 
one under her wing, she brought them all one after an- 
other from their elevated cradle, and then introduced 
them to the water.* 

1 recolleet once riding with a friend in the country, 
and hearing the cry of some young wild ducks in a ditch, 
she dismounted in order to secure them, as it had long* 
been desired, if possible, to rear some near at home. 
"With much difficulty she captured the poor little crea- 
tures, though it was pitiable to observe the methods 
adopted by the old one to draw us away : she appeared 
so lame that we thought she was wounded, and pursued 
her a short distance in the hope of making her likewise 
our prisoner. But she soon imdeceived us, and we 
quickly perceived the ruse she adopted in order to save 

• Jessie, p. 305- 
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her little ones^ iifrhicli we might as well have left undis- 
turbed^ for in a few days they disappeared from the pen 
under which they had been placed^ and no trace of them 
could be found* 

No bird makes a more indifferent figure upon land^ 
or a more lovely and graceful one upon water, than 
the Swan. ''All the stages of this bird's approach 
to maturity are slow, and seem to mark its longevity. 
It is two months hatching; a year in growing to 
its proper size.''* It is supposed to live more than 
100 years. Its food consists of com, bread, roots, seeds, 
and herbs that grow in the water; and nothing is more 
picturesque than to see it slowly skim along its favourite 
element, at intervals bending its beauteous nedL under 
the glassy surface in search of food. A curious incident 
once occurred to a swan in Northwick Park while thus 
employed, and which was witnessed by a relative of the 
author. He was standing in company with the late 
Lord Northwick, watching the graceful movements of 
the swans upon the extensive sheet of water that adorns 
the park, when the head of one appeared an imusual 
time under the water, the body rising up and down like 
a float. So singular a circumstance induced Lord 
Northwick to send one of his servants in a boat to the 
assistance of the bird, which was evidently in distress; 
when to the astonishment of all, the man drew up, not 
only the swan, but also a very large pike, which had 
fastened upon its head, and was using all his strength 
to capture it. 

The Goose, in its domestic state, exhibits a variety of 
colours; it is a bird evidently susceptible of strong 

• BuffoD, p. 123. 
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attachments, and, amongst aU the inhabitants of the 
poultry yard, none can surpass her and her mate in the 
care and protection of their progeny. But it not nnfre- 
quently happens that the gander performs the part of 
both parents; and during the past year, the youthful 
flock were entirely ccmsigned to him, while the goose 
again took to her nest, and sat upon a second laying of 
eggs. Col. Montague relates a singular instance of an 
attachment which took place between a Chinese goose 
and a pointer. The dog had killed the gander, and as a 
punishment, the dead body was tied to his neck. The 
poor goose was much distressed at the loss of her com- 
panion, and seeing him in the pointer's kennel, appeared 
determined to annoy the dog. After a time, however, 
peace succeeded, and their enmity was followed by the 
most extraordinary and invincible attachment. The same 
trough supplied these incongruous animals with food, the 
same roof sheltered them, and they shared the same bed ; 
while the lamentations of the goose were incessant when 
the dog was taken into the field. '^ The wild goose is 
supposed to breed in the northern parts of Europe ; and 
in the beginning of winter, to descend into more tem- 
perate regions. If they come to the ground by day, they 
range themselves in a line, similar to cranes ; appearing 
to have descended for the purpose of rest. When they 
have sat thus for an hour or two, one, with a long loud 
note, sounds a kind of signal, which appears well under- 
stood, for the troop immediately rises to pursue its way.''* 
"The Pelican is properly a foreign bird;" but as we 
have some of the species in our northern latitudes, it may, 
as It were form a link between the foreign and domestic 
birds of this order. The gi-eat White Pelican, of Africa, 

* Bufibn, Tol. ii. p. 12a. 
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is larger than the swan ; it was once known in Russia^ 
and other parts of Europe^ but appears at last entirely to 
have deserted us. The singularity of the pelican consists 
in its bill, and the enormous pouch underneath, which is 
composed of a smooth, shining skin, capable of being 
distended to an extraordinary extent. It is a heavy, stupid 
animal, the very image of indolence and inactivity ; and 
it is only when hunger rouses it to exertion, that it cares 
to move itself at all. When obliged to seek for food, they 
raise themselves about thirty or forty feet above the 
surface of the sea, they then turn their head, with one 
eye downwards, and continue to fly in that singular 
position. As soon as they perceive a fish sufficiently near 
the surface, they dart down upon it with the swiftness of 
an arrow, seize it with unerring certainty, and store it up 
in their pouch. They then rise again, with great labour, 

E 2 
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and continue hovering and fishing with their head on one 
side, as before. Thus they proceed until their bag i» 
full, when they fly to land, and devour at their leisure the 
effects of their industry. Their Hfe is spent between 
sleeping and eating, a disgusting emblem of the glutton, 
who lives for the gratification of self, and the indulgence 
of appetites that level him with the animal creation. I 
recollect, when a child, being often told of a young man 
with whom some of my friends were well acquainted, that 
whenever he rose from partaking of a plentiful meal, with 
the yawn of satiety would exclaim, " Well, I am thankful 
I have my breakfast, or supper, or whatever might be next 
in rotation, to eat." Was not this a pelican in human 
form? But to return. Ignorant and stupid as this 
creature really is, still it is capable of instruction. Ray- 
mond says, that ^' in America he saw one so tame, that it 
would go at the word of command, and before night 
return to its master, with its pouch distended with 
plunder; a part of which the savages would make it 
disgorge, and a part they would permit it to reserve for 
itself.^' In feeding its young ones, the pelican squeezes 
the contents of its bag into their mouths, by compressing 
it upon its breast with its biD. Hence, in all probability, 
the traditionary report, that she pierces her own breast to 
nourish them with her blood.* There are other birds 
also, as the cormorant, the gannet or soland goose, of the 
same species, and of the same habits, and voracious 
character. 

The Penguin tribe are nine in number, and are pecu- 
liar to the southern hemisphere. "The wings are so 
short, that they do not enable them to rise out of the 

• Paxton's Illustrations of Scripture, yol. ii. p. 247 ; 
Shaw's Trayele, yol. ii. p. 302. 
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water^ but serve them rather as paddles to help them for- 
ward^ for they seem to walk^ as it were, along the surface/' 
They are singular looking creatures, having their 
short legs or feet stuck under the back, and they appear 
like a dog that has been taught to sit up, or to move in 
a minuet.* '' All the species feed upon fish ; their flesh 
is rank, though the sailors say it is pretty good. In 
some of the family, however, it is so tough, and the 
feathers so thick, that they stand the blow of a scimitar 
without injury /'t The last bird of which we shall 
treat is the Darter, distinguished by its singularly long 
and slender neck. Buffon asserts that '^ in the islands 
of Ceylon and Java, it sits on the shrubs that hang over 
the water; and in a country where the inhabitants are 
so apprehensive of snakes, it often terrifies the passen- 
gers, by darting out its long thin neck, which, in their 
surprise, the people mistake for the attack of some fatal 
reptile.^' 

Thus, my dear readers, we have cursorily treated of 
the production of the waters, the work of the fifth day 
of creation. The blessing of the bounteous Jehovah 
accompanied their call into existence, and has continued 
with them ever since; consistently with his benediction 
they are continually fruitful, and multiplying in the 
waters and on the earth : both teem with life, and ex- 
hibit to our view the superintending providence that 
watches over the whole, rendering our meditation of 
Him sweet, and causing us to exclaim, '^ O Lord ! how 
manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made 
them all : the earth is full of thy riches, as well as the 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 

• Buffon, vol. u. p. 134. f Ibid. 135. 
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merable^ both small and great beasts/^ The Most 
High rejoices over his works now^ even as He did at 
first; "in Him all creatures Uve, and move, and have 
their being ;^' and as, after the first mighty work was 
completed, creation was needless, his pleasure now con- 
sists in constantly superintending, preserving, guiding, 
and governing all He has formed. "This view will 
make us the more interested in the moving forces of 
nature ; for then we shall feel that all their motions and 
operations take place in obedience to his designs, and 
are always acting under his cognizance, and only as He 
empowers them, and that they are perpetually display- 
ing his mind and purposes to us. The storm, the ver^ 
nal breeze, the flowers, the fruit, the river, the ocean, 
the attracting and gravitating powers, all are but his 
will and thoughts put into action. They show his in- 
ventions and determinations as to our portion of the 
universe, and that all things exist solely according to 
his will and choice.'^* Consider then, how all creation 
partakes of his sovereign care — ^that his eye "runs to 
and fro " throughout the earth — ^that the multitudes of 
creatures brought into existence at the period whereof 
we have been treating, have been continued from that 
time to the present. The fish then were the same in 
nature, in character, in disposition, as the fish now; the 
birds, too, have the same habits, the same instinct, the 
same song : in nothing do they vary from their progeni- 
tors that lived " Six Thousand Years Ago ;^^ and it is 
truly a profitable study thus to consider the works of 
God, and behold the harmony, the consistency that per- 
vade the whole. Deeply as we have been interested in 

* Sharon Turner, toI. ii. p. 72, &c. 
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this portion of our work^ our task is yet incomplete : 
the scale of creation is still in the ascendancy; and we 
are looking forward to a survey of the superior animals, 
imtil we arriye at Man, the perfection of the Almighty's 
works. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Work of the Sixth Day~Quadruped8—-Hone— Ass— Wild Ass- 
Camel — Dromedary — Elk — Rein-Deer — Elephant. 



^' And God said^ Let the earth bring forth the Uving 
creature after his kind^ cattle^ and creeping things and 
beast of the earth after his kind, and it was so. And 
God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind : and every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind : and God saw that it 
was good/' That you may perceive that the pages of 
our book keep pace with the Sacred Records, I have 
commenced our present chapter with the portion 
wherein is preserved the relation of the sixth day or 
stage of creation; then the quadrupeds, insects, and 
reptiles were produced, and completed the animals that 
inhabit our globe. The plan having been arranged in 
the Divine mind, the command was given for their 
instantaneous issuing into life, and forthwith the three 
most dissimilar orders of animal being arose before 
their mighty Creator. 

The quadrupeds, as the superior race, we would 
notice first, and divide them into two distinct classes — 
the fierce and gentle, the carnivorous, and those that 
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feed upon herbs and grasses. Linnseos has arranged 
them under six orders; and that we may follow the 
simple track laid down for us by Buffon^ we will 
primarily revert to the domestic animals^ which were 
manifestly intended for the comfort and service of 
man^ when he also should be brought into existence. 
And at the head of our list we would place th^ Horse^ 
a " creature which renounces his being to exist only by 
the will of another^ which he knows how to anticipate^ 
and even express and execute by the promptitude and 
exactness of his movements,"* an illustrious instance 
of the Creator's power, who has himself condescended 
thus to describe him : " Hast thou given the horse 
strength? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted; neither tumeth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the ghttering spear and 
the shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage : neither beheveth he that it is the sound of the 
trumpet. He saith among the trumpets. Ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting." Job xxxix. 19 — ^25. Can any deh- 
neation from a human pen surpass this ? And yet this 
noble creature is rendered subservient to man. In peace 
and war he is equally valuable; and though by nature he 
may be ever so unruly, education renders him tractable, 
yet courageous; submissive, yet intrepid and fearless. 
The sound of arms appears to animate his whole frame, 

* Buffon, ▼ol. i. p. 87. 
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and the chase he pursues with as much ardour as his 
master. ''The duration of the life of horses^ like that 
of every other Species of animal^ is proportionate to the 
time of their growth ; having attained their full size in 
four years, their natural length of existence extends to 
six or seven times as long, i. e., to twenty-five or thirty 
years. This is the general ratio of life; and it is singular 
how few examples there are to contradict the rule/'* We 
have before noticed it with regard to the swan, which is so 
long arriving at maturity. Most nations have their pecu« 
liar breed of this creature, but those of Arabia appear to 
stand foremost, and carry away the palm of superiority 
from many of their well-deserving brethren. They are 
said to be descended from the wild horses of that coun- 
try, which formerly multiplied to such an extent, that 
they quickly spread throughout Asia and Africa. 

You axe undoubtedly familiar with the means whereby 
these noble creatures have in the first instance been 
rendered subservient to the human race; it has been so 
frequently related, that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
peat it here. Man's ingenuity has subdued the fiercest 
natures, and established the fact of its superiority, for 
'' every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
mankind,'' (James iii. 7 ;) and as we still further proceed, 
we shall perceive how he has completely rendered the 
mind or spirit of the animal world submissive to his 
will. There was a man in Ireland, who had the most 
singular power to render horses, however vicious or 
unruly they might be, in a short time gentle and tract- 
able, and this for a continuance. A clergyman of the 

♦ Buffon, p. 09, 
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name of Townsend knew him, and says, " The plan he 
adopted was to order the stable door to be shut, and 
not to be opened until he gave the signal. He gene- 
rally was alone with the horse about half an hour, 
during which time but little noise was heard ; and when 
he permitted the entrance of those who were impatiently 
awaiting the result, he uniformly presented his pupil 
perfectly subdued, and willing to submit to his power- 
ful conqueror.'^ Mr. Townsend mentions the circum- 
stance in his Statistical Survey of Cork, and adds, that 
" he observed the animal appeared terrified whenever 
SuUivan either spoke or looked at him.'^ The instinct 
wherewith this noble brute is endowed appears scarcely 
inferior to reason. The instances of courage, faithfulness, 
affection, cunning, ingenuity, memory, susceptibility in 
discovering danger, that we could bring forward, would 
fill several pages ; but we must forbear, and only men- 
tion one or two facts that are worth recording. Mr. 
Jessie speaks of a horse he was in the habit of driving, 
and by way of experiment would bring him suddenly 
to a closed gate, through which perhaps he had never 
before passed; but he always stopped short, and could 
never be forced against it. As he was perfectly blind, 
" he must,^^ he observes, " have avoided the gate in con- 
sequence of perceiving there was some immediate inter- 
vening object, that obstructed the current of air of 
which he had previously been conscious.'^ A friend of 
mine once borrowed a horse, to go a considerable 
distance, that was generally employed at home in 
turning a mill. The creature went extremely well for 
some time, until a thought appeared to occur to him, 
that it was not consistent with his usual habits to pur- 
sue a straight-forward course ; for to the astonishment 
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and infinite amusement of his driver^ be at last stopped 
short, described several circles in the road, as though 
be were going round in a mill, then proceeded as here- 
tofore; and these strai^ evolutions he performed 
several times in the course of his journey. The innate 
love the horse possesses for the chase, can easily be 
perceived ; — ^at the distant sound of the huntsman's horn 
he pricks up his ears, neighs, snorts, and gallops, as if 
his whole frame received new vigour from the exciting 
sound, and he longed to partake of the diversion. A 
hunter belonging to a gentleman at Blockley in Wor- 
cestershire had carried him for many years; he was 
seldom far behind the hounds, and his master loved him 
as an old and valued servant, who had spent his best 
days in contributing to his amusement. He determined 
therefore to give him his freedom; he placed him in a 
warm paddock, prorided him with a shed wherein he 
could repose, and in every respect treated him with 
consideration and kindness. Provided with another 
horse, one day in particular, as he was following the 
dogs, his attention was drawn to a horse, that without 
saddle or bridle, his mane floating in the wind, and his 
tail exalted, was dashing at headlong speed after the 
fox, and appeared to outstrip his companions in the 
chase. The gentleman fancied he was acquainted with 
the figure of the animal, but could not for an instant 
suppose it to be his own old friend, as, previously to 
his leaving home, he had paid him his accustomed 
morning visit, and then he was quietly grazing. All 
doubt on the subject was nevertheless quickly at an 
end, by one of his companions exclaiming, "Mr. ■■ , 
there's your old hunter I" Unmindful of every thing 
and every body, the gallant fellow pushed along, 
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surmounting every difficulty, leaping with the agility of 
youth, and maintaining his place at the head of the pack, 
until the poor fox was caught ; when after waiting to see 
him fairly defeated, and surrounded by the hounds, he 
quietly trotted away, and when his master returned, and 
visited his paddock, he was enjoying his grass as if 
nothing had happened. 

I am also aware of a curious instance of docility I 
have seldom seen surpassed. I was accompanying a 
gentleman and his daughter in their carriage, which was 
drawn by rather a small brown mare. We were going at 
a regular, even pace, rather slowly than otherwise, when 
at the word, "Gallop," she started off. "Faster!'' 
"Gallop faster !'' exclaimed her driver, and away she 
went at the top of her speed, leaving all behind her. 
This was sufficient : the same voice that roused her into 
swiftness checked it immediately, and in a few minutes 
the intelligent brute was jogging quietly along with the 
rein thrown carelessly on her neck, and without appearing 
in the least degree distressed by her recent exertion. 

But I would fain rescue the Ass from the uniform 
contempt wherewith he is treated; he is not to be 
despised; his family is equally as ancient as that of our 
favourite horse; and though he may be smaller and 
slower, his services are valuable, and far from despicable; 
in short, had we not known the one, we should have 
thankfully prized the other. "But it is not in every 
country that this animal is so depreciated ; as we proceed 
in our researches in the Sacred Volume we shall find him 
constituting part of the wealth of princes, the largest and 
most elegant being selected for carrying persons of the 
highest rank in public, a distinction to which the lower 
classes could not aspire^ owing to the high value set upon 
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that particular breed, which was in various ways distin- 
guished from the baser race of ordinary asses, a class set 
apart for more servile employments/^ In many instances, 
the ass is alone occupied in agricultural purposes; and 
in Syria and Egypt, where the land is sandy, and 
the ploughing deep, by draining it, would be injurious, 
a single ass is occasionally seen drawing the plough ; the 
implement being made to correspond with the strength 
of the animal. " It is so light that a man of moderate 
strength may easily carry it with one hand ; a little cow, 
or at most two, and sometimes only an ass, is sufficient 
to draw it."* But this is done only in very light soils; 
where the ground is stiffer, and a deeper furrow required, 
the beasts are yoked together in one plough.f But if 
man despises the ass, his Creator does not ; He has even 
specified in his law that he is to enjoy his due propor- 
tion of repose, and when, in after times, the rest of the 
Sabbath was instituted, one of the reasons assigned for 
it was, that the ass may rest. Exodus xxiii. 12. Neither 
does He approve of his suffering from want, or being in- 
humanly treated, for He not only commands him to be 
loosed from the^stall, and led to watering, but should he 
meet with an accident or fall into a pit, straightway his 
owner is to puU him out. Luke xiii. 5 and xiv. 5. 
Thus the Most High exhibits a beautiful example of 
watchfulness over the comfort and happiness of the 
creatures He has formed, which ought constantly to be 
thought of, and continually imitated. Dull and stupid 
as this animal appears, he is capable of strong attach- 
ments ; he knows his '' master's crib,'' Isa. i. 3, and loves 
the hand that feeds him. 

♦ RuBseVs History of Aleppo, vol. i. p. 73. 
^ t Paxton's Illugtrations, vol i. p. 552. 
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In the year 1816 an ass was shipped at Gibraltar on 
board the Ister frigate, bound for Malta. The vessel 
struck on the sands of Point de Oat, at some distance 
firom the shore, and the ass was thrown overboard to 
give it a chance of gaining the land, though the sea, 
running mountains high at the time, was against his 
succeeding, and a boat full of persons that left the ship 
were quickly lost. A few days afterwards, however, 
when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the morur 
ing, the ass presented himself for admission, and pro- 
ceeded to the stable which he had formerly occupied, to 
the no small surprize of his former master, who imagined 
that from some accident the animal had never been 
shipped on board the Ister. It was afterwards discovered 
that this poor creature, after swimming to shore, had 
found his way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance 
of more than 200 miles, which he had never traversed 
before, through a mountainous, intricate country, inter- 
sected by streams, and in so short a period. that he could 
not have made one false turning. His not having been 
stopped on the road, was attributed to the circumstance 
of his having been formerly used to whip criminals upon, 
which was indicated to the peasants, who have a super- 
stitious horror of such asses, by the holes in his ears to 
which the persons flogged were tied.* 

But we must turn from this poor, abject, inoffensive, 
despised beast, to his nobler, untamed brother, whose 
chosen haunt is the desert, where he roves at ease exult- 
ing in the possession of unrestrained freedom ; a dis- 
position implanted by his Creator, who Himself speaks 
of his untameable temper in these remarkable words ; 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 118. 
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''Who hath sent out the wild ass free? or who hath 
loosed the bands of the wild ass ? Whose house I have 
made the wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings. 
He scorned the multitude of the city, neither regardeth 
he the crjdng of the driver. The range of the mountains 
is his pasture, and he searcheth after every green thing.'* 
Job xxxix. 5, &c. 

The swiftness of the Wild Ass is proverbial. Leo 
Africanus declares it "yields only to the horses of Bar- 
bary, and may well be said 'to scorn the multitude of 
the city,' that endeavour to ensnare him." One traveller 
writes thus respecting this animal: — *'We gave chase/' 
he says, "to two wild asses, but which had so much the 
speed of our horses, that when they got at some distance 
they stood still, and looked behind at us, snorting with 
their noses in the air, as if in contempt of our endea- 
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vours to catch them/^ * They are only taken by hunters 
having fresh relays of horses^ and pursuing them until 
their strength is completely exhausted^ and being worn 
out, they suflFer themselves to be captured. But though 
^'the wilderness is his house, and the barren lands his 
dwelling/^ still it is not every desert he approves ; it is 
the barren and salt land wherein he delights. " So 
grateful is salt to his taste that he uniformly prefers 
brackish water to fresh, and selects for his food those 
plants that are impregnated with saline particles, or 
have bitter juices.^'t Neither is it in the desert only 
the wild asses seek their stinted meal; we find them 
spoken of as withdrawing to the mountains when they 
can find better pasture and refreshing streams, of which 
it is especially declared, '^that the beneficent Creator 
sendeth the springs into the valleys which run among 
the hills : they give drink to every beast of the field, 
the wild asses quench their thirst.^' Psalm civ. 10, 11. 
But there are times when the burning sun of summer 
deprives him of those luxuries: when the grass fails, 
and the cooling rill ceases to flow, then ^^he stands in 
the high places, he snufls up the wind like a dragon, his 
eyes fail because there is no grass.^' Jer. xiv. 6. The 
skin of the ass is used for various purposes ; such as, for 
making drums, shoes, &c. and thick parchment for pocket- 
books, which is slightly varnished over. Shagreen is also 
produced from it. { 

Next allied to the wild ass, or onagra, is the Zebra, one 
of the " handsomest and most elegantly clothed of all the 
quadrupeds.^' It is generally less than the horse, and 

• Morier*8 Trayels, vol. i. p. 201. 

t Paxton's Illustrations, toI. il. p. 152. 

J Buflfon, vol. i. p. 109- 
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larger than the ass; it is never completely manageable^ 
and though one that Buffon speaks of had been broken in 
for the saddle, still two men held the bridle, while the third 
mounted him. He was restive like a vicious horse, and 
obstinate as a mule, but still he thinks if he had been early 
accustomed to restraint, he would have been b^h mild and 
tractable, fit to be substituted for either horse or ass. But 




not so the Camel, one of the most interesting animals that 
arose from the earth in obedience to the creative word, and 
so valuable to the Oriental nations that it is regarded as a 
special present from heaven, '^a sacred creature without 
whose aid they could neither subsist, trade, or travel.'* 
Its milk affords them nourishment, its flesh they use for 
food, and the hair furnishes them with clothing. 

'^As it is his lot to cross immense deserts where no 
water is to be found, he is endowed with the power, when 
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he arrives at a well^ ''to lay in a atore sufficient to supply 
himself for thirty days. That he may contam this 
enormous quantity of fluids he is provided, as it were, with 
internal cisterns, ho^ whence he can draw at pleasure 
whatever quantity he requires/'* The camel is useful in 
peace and war ; and that species called the Dromedary is 
remarkable for its extraordinary swiftness, the Arabs de* 
daring that one of these creatures will go over as much 
ground in ope day as their best horses will in eight or ten.f 
They are, consequently, continually employed to carry 
messengers from one court to another, and in every office 
wherein speed is requisite. 

But while we bring forward the creatures destined by 
the beneficent Creator for the advantage of man in the 
torrid and temperate zones, we must not forget that the 
frozen regions of the north can boast of its equally 
useful and valuable beasts of burden. The Elk and 
the Rein-Deer are only to be found in the most north- 
ern climes, and in the icy region of Lapland, where for 
six months uninterrupted night prevails, where the 
earth is covered with her snow-clad mantle from the 
beginning of autumn to the end of spring, the sterile 
earth producing only the bramble, the juniper, and the 
moss ; in this dreary region the Rein-Deer delights to 
roam, is satisfied with the moss which he finds under 
the snow, and digs up with his feet, while, at the same 
time, he willingly bends to the gentle bondage imposed 
upon him, and contributes to the comfort and support 
of the inhabitants, the poorest of whom boast of ten or 
twelve, while the richest generally possess a herd of 4 

♦ Bruce*8 Travels, vol. ii. p. 698. 
t Faxton'g lUustrations, vol. ii. p. 516< 
F 
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or 6000 of these usefiil creatures. Both the Elk and 
Rein- Deer have a singularity worth recording: viz.^ 
" that when they run or quicken their pace^ their hoofs 
at every step make a crackling noise^ as if all the joints 
of their legs were disjointing.''* 

The Elk is larger than the Bein-Deer ; his hide is so 
tough and hard that a musket-ball cannot penetrate it ; 
he fights with his fore feetj and strikes so forcibly and 
true^ that he can kill a man with one single stroke. 
He is hunted with dogs, and it is related, that when 
hard pressed he £eJ1s down suddenly, some say from 
fear, others from epUepsy.t 

But while we who dwell in the western hemisphere 
boast of the valuable services of the Horse, and the in- 
habitants of the north know how to appreciate as they 
deserve their useful Deer, we must not forget the saga- 
cious Elephant of the east, which is designated by 
BufFon " as the most respectable of animals.'' In size 
he surpasses all terrestrial creatures ; in understanding 
he is inferior only to man.]: He is the only animid 
possessing the true proboscis or trunk, which demands 
some attention before we proceed in a farther inquiry 
into his character and history. ^^ Endowed with exqui- 
site sensibility, nearly eight feet in length, and stout in 
proportion to the massive size of the whole animal, this 
organ, at the will of the ammal, will uproot trees or 
gather grass — ^raise a piece of artillery or pick up a 
comfit — ^kill a man or brush off afly."§ It is composed 
of thousands of small muscles, || variously interlaced, 
which enable it to extend, contract, and move itself in 
every direction. 

• Buffon, Tol. i. p. 250. f Ibid. 26. t ^^^^- 217. 

^ Encyclopedia, Art. Elephant- || Cuyler's Die. du Sci. Nat« 
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Elephants hare no canine teeth ; but in the upper 
jaw are two incisors^ known by the name of tusks, 
which are composed of a different kind of irorj from 
other tusks; and it is a most curious fact^ that balla 
wherewith individuals of these creatures have been shot 
when youngs have been found, on sawing through the 
tooth, imbedded in an extraordinary manner. Blumen-* 
liach, in his ComparatiTO Anatomy, mentions that 
amongst his collection of curiosities he possesses the 
tusk of an East Indian elephant, wh^^n is a leaden 
bullet, not in the least flattened. It lies down close to 
the cavity of the tooth, its entrance from without being 
closed, and the ball surrounded by a peculiar covering. 
But here you may naturally inquire, how can a bullet 
enter the tusk of an elephant, and be actually buried in 
the ivory, without the place wherein it originally en- 
tered being visible ? You must bear in mind, that the 
'^ tusks are constantly growing during the animal^s life, 
by a d^osition of successive laminae or scales within the 
carity, while the outer surface and the point are gradu* 
ally worn away, and the cavity is filled with a vascular 
pulp, similar to that on which the teeth are originally 
formed. If a baU penetrates the side of a tusk, cross*' 
ing its cavity, and lodging in the opposite side, it will 
beeome covered by new layers erf ivory, aaid consequently 
there will be no opening observable.'^* There is a 
considerable difference in the size of the Asiatic and 
African elephant, the former being much larger, and 
generally regarded as more sagacious. The teeth and 
skull also differ in the formation ; the ears are less, the 
colour paler ; and there are four nails, instead of threap 

* Mr. Lawrence, Philosophical Transactions, 1801, Part 1. 
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on the hinder feet. The Asiatic elephants are diyided 
into two castes or rarieties : viz. the Koomareah^ or 
princely race; and the Merghee^ or hunting race^ so 
called from his slender form^ which enables him to 
travel £BMter^ while the trunk is shorty and slender in 
proportion to his height. But as a large trunk is 
esteemed a great beauty^ the Koomareah is preferred^ 
not only for this^ but for its superior strength. From 
these two families several yarieties anse^ which are 
more or less esteemed according to the resemblance 
they bear to their primary castes. The height to which 
the elephant attains varies from six to ten feet ; and the 
white, being exceedingly scarce, are highly esteemed 
by the Indian sovereigns. 

From time immemorial this creature has been sub- 
servient to man, being employed by him in peace and 
war, as a beast of burden and of draught, and also as a 
tremendous executioner of criminals. In many parts 
of Africa the flesh is highly prized, and one traveler on 
that continent '^ declares a foot to be a dish for a 
king." * To the tail is attributed some virtue which 
renders it so precious, that sometimes it is valued at 
the price of two or three negroes.f The sagacity and 
intelligence of the elephant are as well known to all 
my readers as the loquaciousness of the parrot, or the 
forwardness of the magpie; and every book that treats 
of his history is replete with anecdotes that exhibit an 
indication of human reasoning rather than a simple, 
natural instinct. His master's will is his, and he never 
fails to execute his commands. If he wishes to frighten 
a person, at a word his obedient servant advances 

• Le Vaillant'8 Travela in Africa, 
t Buffon, Tol. i. p. 226. 
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towards him with such apparent fury^ that he appears 
ready to tear him to pieces ; but^ when he comes near, 
stops shorty without doing him any injury. If his 
master wishes to affront another^ he speaks to the 
elephant^ who emits dirty water from his trunk into the 
person's face. He executes criminals either speedily or 
the reverse, according to the orders he receives ; if the 
unhappy beings are to be despatched soon, he tears 
them instantaneously to pieces; if the contrary, he 
breaks the bones one after another, causing them to 
suffer excruciating tortures.* 

In strength and power the Rhinoceros ia second only 
to the Elephant ; but devoid of his sagacity and natural 
amiability. His principal peculiarities consist in his 
being furnished with a horn, placed on his nose, where- 
with he can defend himself from the attacks of the most 
formidable animal of the forest, and also in the extra- 
ordinary hardness of the skin, which is devoid of feel- 
ing, and incapable of contraction, but very valuable, as 
it makes the best and strongest leather that can be 
produced. The horn is considered by the Indians as 
even more precious than that of the elephant, not only 
on account of the beauty of the ivory, with which they 
make several ornaments with the chisel, but for its sub- 
stance, to which they attribute divers virtues, and 
medicinal properties.f The food of the Rhinoceros 
consists of herbs, thistles, and shrubs, which he prefers 
to grass; but he is very fond of the sugar-cane, and all 
kinds of com are equally palatable. As he never 
touches flesh, the inferior animals pass him unmolested, 

* Buffon, Yol. i. p. 229. 
f Ibid. p. 232. Manden says, '* It is esteemed as an antidote against 
poison ; and on that account is formed into drinking cups." — History 
of Sumatra, 
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while his innate courage prevents his fearing the fero- 
cious orders, who appear to think it their best policy to 
live with him on terms of peace, and Buffon says, ^^ the 
tiger often accompanies him, without daring to attack 
him/'* It appears there are several varieties of these 
creatures, and those of Africa differ considerably in 
form from those of India. 

But the Rhinoceros Keitloa must be indeed a for- 
midable animal, as he possesses two horns of nearly 
equal length; it is said to be most ferocious. But, 
consistently with the plan most desirable for us to 
follow, before we enter into a further description of the 
more sanguinary beasts, we must consider those which 
conduce so materially to the comfort of man, at the 
same time bestowing a passing notice on their brethren 
of the forest ; the aborigines of their respective tribes, 
from whom they have been separated, and domesticated 
by the power and skiU of the human family. 

The former race of the Ox is said to have been much 
larger than any of the present varieties. The ancient 
Urus, or Wild Bull, was a perfectly savage, untamable 
animal ; and this is proved, not only from the accounts 
handed down to us from former writers, but from the 
living examples stiU to be seen in one or two of the 
northern parks, particularly at Chillingham, in Nor- 
thumberland, where the wild cattle still preserve their 
ori^nal dharacter. 

Before we descant upon the infinite value of the 
domesticated species, it may not be uninteresting to 
notice, first, the Oxen pecidiar to Asia : secondly, the 
Cape Buffalo of Africa; and, lastly, their brethren of 
America; — ^thus widely are these creatures di^ersed^ 

♦ Buffon, p. 223. 
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wliile every region appears to maintain its own peculiar 
description of animal. 

The Indian cattle are employed much for draughty 
and the finest and best proportioned are kept for the 
carriages of the higher classes. In every age^ commerce 
there has been carried on by their means, the creatures 
sometimes bearing the yoke, at others sustaining a load 
to the amount of three hundred pounds weight upon 
their backs.* 

The domesticated Oxen, or Zebu, vary much in size ; 
but are distinguished by an extraordinary hump, com- 
posed of fat and tender flesh, which is esteemed a pecu* 
liar delicacy. 

The Cape Buffalo of Africa often are found in herds 
of 5 or 600. Thumberg, in his Travels, mentions a 
most terrific and interesting occurrence that happened 
to himself and some friends. He was botanizing in a 
wood, and had become imintentionally separated from 
his party, when Auge, the gardener of the expedition^ 
who went first, suddenly came upon an old buffalo bull. 
No sooner did the horrible beast seethe gardener, than, 
with a terrific roar, he rushed upon him. Auge turned 
behind a large tree, which partly concealed him from 
the beast, who, seeing another of the party, rushed also 
upon him, and gored his horse so dreadfully, that he 
fell on his back. The two men had climbed into trees 
for safety, while the second horse met the fate of the 
other, and was thrown with such violence to the ground, 
that its bones were broken. . Thumberg, intent upon 
his botanizing, knew nothing of all these horrors ; con- 
sequently, when he came into the open space, he beheld 

* Maurice's Ind, Ant, toI, yi. p. 348, 
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with terror the death and destruction that was going on. 
The wood was so thick he could neither turn his horse 
round, nor move him out of the way; he therefore was 
necessitated to follow the example of the others, and 
betake himself to a tree, leaving his unfortunate horse 
to his luckless fate. But strange to say, the buffalo ia 
supposed not to have noticed him, for he suddenly 
turned round and went away. Thumberg found his 
companions almost dead with fear; the gardener was 
almost deprived of speech for two days, and the surviving 
horses were so paralysed that they could not move in 
order to escape. The Cape Buffalo delights in wallow- 
ing in the mire, and immersing himself in water when 
heated by exercise. The skin is valuable on account of 
its thickness, for harness, &c. &c. 

The Bisons, or Hunched Oxen of North America, 
are to be found in herds of 8, 4, or 5000, blackening 
the extensive prairies as far as the eye can reach ; they 
are said to be peaceable and inoffensive, seldom being 
the aggressors in a contest. When the Indians deter- 
mine to destroy some bisons, a swift-footed young man, 
disguised in a bison skin, stations himself between the 
herd and the precipices ; the Indians surround the herd 
as nearly as possible, and at a given signal, show them- 
selves, and rush forward with loud yells. The animals 
being alarmed, and seeing no way open but in the direc- 
tion of the disguised Indian, run towards him, and he, 
taking to flight, dashes on to the precipice, where he 
suddenly secures himself in some previously ascertained 
crevice. The foremost of the herd thus lured on, arrives 
at the brink, where there is no possibility of retreat,, no 
chance of escape : he may for an instant shrink with 
terror, but the crowd behind, terrified by the approach- 
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ing hunters^ rush, forward wiih. increasiiig impetuosity, 
and the aggregated force Imrls them saccessively into 
the gulf^ where certain death awaits them.* 

We will now turn from such wild scenes to those of 
a more peaceful nature. " The Ox knoweth his owner/' 
and^ like most other animals, is the creature of educa- 
tion and circumstances. When he has lost the wild 
freedom of tibe forests and become the slave of man, 
without receiving any inatruction he becomes stupid 
and dull, and his instinct languishes ; but when com<- 
parativdy he is educated, taught to draw or assist in 
cultivating the land, he becomes another creature, and 
equals the horse in attachment to the hand that supplies 
him wili daily food. In Central Africa the bullock is 
the bearer of grain and other articles of commerce ; a 
small saddle of plaited rushes is laid on him, and goat- 
skin sacks filled with com are lashed on his back. A 
leather thong is passed through the cartili^e of his nose, 
and serves as a bridle, while on the top of the load is 
mounted the owner, his wife, or his slave. Sometimes 
the daughters or wife of a rich Shouaa will be mounted 
on her own particular bullock, and precede the loaded 
animals; her hair streaming with fat, a black rim of 
Kohal^ at least an inch wide, round each of her eyes, 
and thus, as she conceives quite perfect, she arrives at 
the crowded market. With considerable grace dbe 
guides her steed by the nose, and notwithstanding the 
peaceableness of his nature, her vanity enables her to 
torture him into something like caperings and curvet- 
ings.t 

That these creatures are capable of strong affection 

* Saturday Magazine, November, 1838. 

t Major Denham's Travels in Central Africa^ 
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could be proved from various drcumstances; tlie agony 
a cow feels when separated firom her calf is pitiable^ and 
it is frequently some days before she recovers the loss. 
But the following circumstance places her instinct in a 
most interesting lights and shows the dependance that 
she feels in man. A gentleman^s bailiff happened to go 
into a field where was a cow^ who^ as soon as she per- 
ceived him^ ran towards him so hastily that he was dis- 
posed to retreat; upon which she'stopped, and bellow- 
ing in a distressing manner appeared to ask for assist- 
ance. The action could not be mistaken; the man, 
looking at the animal^ perceived her go towards a ditch^ 
and then turn round as if to ask for relief. He imme- 
diately hastened to the spot^ when he found her calf^ 
nearly dead^ upon its back : he pulled it out just in time 
to save its life^ when the mother jumped and fondled 
round him like a dog, frequently licking his hand.* 

The natural ferocity, however, of this species of animal 
occasionally appears, and it is curious to observe the same 
ferocity, the same method of attack, the same savage 
cunning in our domestic bulls as we have already ob- 
served in their ferocious brethren of Africa. Not far 
distant from the Malvern Hills is a large verdant 
meadow, in which many head of cattle are continually 
grazing, accompanied by a bull. . Some years ago a man 
happening to pass through the field, was unfortunately 
descried by this beast, who came towards him with every 
gesture of anger. The man had arrived in the centre 
of the ground before he saw his adversary ; to retrace 
his steps therefore was impossible. His only chancel 
seemed to be to take refuge in a large old forest oak 
not far distant ; running therefore for his life, he happily 

♦ Cheltenham Chronicle, September, 1829. 
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gained it firsts at the bottom of wbose trunk was mn 
in&mense hole into which he crept, not having time to 
eHmb outside. To his infinite joy he found the interior 
perfectly hollow, which enabled him to ascend into the 
branches, from whence he could obtain a good view of 
his enemy ; who, enraged at his escape, was tearing up 
the earth with every demonstration of savage fury, and 
when he found he could not unearth his victim, lay down 
as sentinel to keep watch. In this strange prison-house 
the man was detained luitil night overshadowed the 
land; the beast appeared asleep, and therefore he pre- 
pared, as soon as an opportunity offered, to escape, 
which he did, under cover of the darkness, by stealthily 
Creeping out of the tree. 

But the well authenticated story of a Scotch bull ex* 
hibits so much sagacity, that though it may perhaps be 
known to some of my readers, stUl it will not fail to be 
aooeptable to those who never heard it. A gentleman in 
Scotland, near Laggan, had a bull which graeed with the 
cows in the open meadows. As fences are scarcely 
known in that part, a boy was kept to watch lest the 
eattle should trespass on the neighbouring fields, and 
destroy the com : the boy was fat and drowsy, and was 
jEcmnd asleep ; he was, of course, chastised whenever the 
cattle strayed. Warned by this, he kept a long stick, 
and with it revenged himself with an unsparing hand if 
they exceeded their boundary. The bull seemed to have 
observed with concern this consequence of their trans* 
gression, and as he had no horns, he used to strike the 
cows with his large forehead, and thus punish them 
severely. In the mean time he set them a good ex- 
ample by never once straying beyond the forbidden 

o 
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bounds^ and placing himself before the cows in a 
threatening attitude if they approached them. At 
length his honesty and vigilance became so obvious 
that the boy was employed in weeding and other 
business^ without fear of their misbehaviour in his 
absence.* With this little anecdote we shall take 
leave of our domestic friends, in order to notice the no 
less valuable Sheep, an animal continually mentioned 
in the Bible, and consequently will be brought before 
you in various interesting forms, which, as we are now- 
only treating of their creation, would be anticipating 
our subject to notice at present. 

The Syriac Sheep are of two kinds, — ^the Bedouin^ 
which are like the large sheep of this country, and 
another species very often noticed by travelers on 
account of their tails, which are said to measure a foot 
and a half in breadth. 

In Arabia, the tails of one kind of sheep are not less 
than four feet and a half in length ; they are of a 
substance between fat and marrow, and are not eaten 
separately, but are frequently used instead of butter.f 
Sheep in a domestic state are timorous and fearfdl; 
but on those extensive mountains where they range 
without the shepherd^s aid, their character is very 
diflferent : there a ram wiU boldly attack a single dog, 
and often is the victor. There is no animal in which 
the principle of imitation is so strong as in the sheep, 
and you will always find that wherever one goes, the 
rest will implicitly follow. A laughable illustration of 

* Instinct Displayed, Letter 34. 

t Faxton's Ulustrations, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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tills occurred in Liverpool^ where a butcher^s boy was 
driving some through the streets^ and most provokingly 
they chose to run in an opposite direction to that he 
wished them. He observed a scavenger at work with 
his broom a little way before him, and called out loudly 
to him to stop them. The man accordingly did what 
he could to turn them back, running from side to side, 
always opposing their passage, and brandishing his 
broom with great dexterity; but the agitated sheep 
pressed onward. At last, one of them came up to the 
man, who, fearing it was meditating a leap over his 
head while he was stooping, grasped the short broom- 
stick in both his hands, and raised it to oppose their 
passage. He stood a few seconds in this position, when 
two sheep made a spring and jumped fairly over him 
without touching the broom. The first had no sooner 
cleared the impediment, than another followed, and 
another, and another, in such quick succession, that 
the man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose all 
recollection, and stood in the same attitude till the 
whole flock had jumped over him ; not one attempting 
to pass on either side, though the street was quite clear. 
As this singular circumstance took place during very 
dirty weather, the poor man was literally covered with 
mud, before they had all passed, and it is impossible to 
conceive a more ludicrous appearance than the poor 
fellow made on the occasion.* 

Prom the milk of the ewe the Arabs make both 
butter and cheese ; the Moors do the same : but the 
butter is very bad, for the process of churning is per- 

♦ Illuslratious of Natural History, vol. i. p. 112. 
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fonned by p«ttiiis the milk into m skiii^ and Amkin^ 
it till the hatter seperates.^ H«8»dqiust» another 
tFaYeler> speaking of an encampment dT the Arab^ 
which he found not £ur fiora Tibmas, saya, *'Tfaej 
make butter in a leathern bag, bung on three polea 
erected for the purpose in die foim of a cone, and 
drawn to and firo by two«womaoL.''t The Bedouina eat 
butter to escesa; whoeyer can afford andhi luxury 
swallows eyery morning a large capful of butter before 
break&st, and snufb up as much as he can into hia 
nostrils, while his whole food swims in butter.) 

The multifarious varieties oi this useful creature 
might occupy several pages; but it will not suit me to 
detain you longer, as, according to our text, the whole 
animal world is starting into life, many individuals of 
which axe fisr too interesting to be neglected. 

The Qoat bears so near an affinity to the sheep in 
many respects, that it seems to follow in natural order 
to notice it the next. In Syria these creatures are kept 
chiefly for their milk, of which they yield a considerable 
quantity. They are peculisr for their pendant ears, 
which are often a foot long, and broad in proportion.§ 
The resting-place of this animal is on the highest hills, 
on the shelvings of the most t^rific precipices ; theses 
by the mighty Creator, ''are made a refuge for them,'' 
Psalm civ. 18; and where it has scarcely room to set 
its foot, there it deUgbts to stand* 

* Slewiot** J«MMrney to Maquines* 

X Burckbardt's !Kote« on the Bedouins, p. 137« 
I PuLton*« lUastntions^ toI. iu p. ax 
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But the Hog yields to none of our domestic animals 
in usefulness and general value. It is widely dispersed 
through the world, and thrives on every kind of food. 
Formerly, these creatures were confined to the Old 
Continent ; the Spaniards transported them to America, 
where they quickly multiplied, and vast numbers now 
roam wild in the boundless forests. In Germany, the 
Wild Boars are numerous; and now, as in former 
times, hunting them is the favourite amusement of the 
nobles. The sport is attended with considerable dauger, 
on account of the formidable tusks and ferocious 
character of the beast. When young the flesh is 
highly esteemed, but only the head of the old ones 
is used. 

As we proceed in our researches, we shall have 
occasion to notice this creature again, as he is spoken 
of as a type of the wicked and profane, of the sensual 
and impure ; but we must not anticipate. Our mention 
of him now only bears reference to his natural cha- 
racter, which is gross and brutal, a prey to insatiable 
gluttony and savage cruelty. He is equal to a contest 
with any other animal ; and when the lion, who delights 
in his flesh, has marked him for his prey, he has some- 
times been known to defend himself with so much 
bravery, that the victory has inclined to either dide; 
the carcasses of both having been foimd lying one by 
the other torn and mangled to pieces.* 

With this creature we bring our first class of 
domestic quadrupeds to a close, and hasten to notice 
briefly an animal as deserving of our consideration as 

* Dr. Shaw's Travels, vol. i. p. 324, 
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either of those we have mentioned. But^ independent 
of his beautiful figure^ his strength^ his vivacity^ bi9 
agility^ the D<^ possesses every internal excellence 
which^ in a lower animal, can attract the favourable 
regard of man. A passionate and even a ferocious and 
sanguinary temper renders the wild dog formidable to 
all animals; but in the domestic state it gradually 
disappears^ and is succeeded by the amiable sentiments 
of attachment and the desire of pleasing.* Buffcm 
goes so far as to say^ that ''the result of training the 
dog was the conquest and peacea])le possession ot the 
earth ;t" and in fact, upon consideration, he is right ; 
for without this creature how could the wild tenants of 
the forest have been conquered ? and even now, haw 
would wild and noxious beasts be destroyed, and thus 
prevented from too great an increase? As the d(^ i^ 
naturally a beast of prey, he prefers flesh and blood to 
other food ; though, as you well know, he is grateftd 
for any fragments you are willing to bestow upon 
him. 

The Shepherd^s Dog is, as it were, the stock or body of 
the tree,t while the varieties of form are greatly attri- 
butable to temperate climates ; but as I am proposing 
merely to give an outline of the animals called into 
existence on the sixth day of creation, it would be 
taking too diflFusive a view of the subject were I to 
notice particularly the numerous families belonging to 
this species, each possessed of qualities rare and 

* Paxton's lUustrations, toI, U. p. 46. 
t Paxton's Illustrations, vol. iv. p. 2. 
t Buffon, Tol. i. p. 128. 
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valuable^ and exactly suited to the sendee required of 
them by man. 

Neither would the Cat — the elegant, livdiy, agile 
cat — ^find a place in these pages, were it not the 
connecting link between the domestic mid ferocious 
animals. Though the smallest of the great feline 
family, still it is not inappropriately mentioned now, 
for the reason above named; and though found by 
almost every hearth, it bears so exact a resemblance 
to a beast of prey, that it requires but little stretch 
of imagination when looking at a fine striped cat 
to fancy it a tiger in miniature. The domestic cat 
traces its origin from the wild cat; and no animal 
so soon loses the benefits it has derived from educa^ 
tion, for a very trifle will cause it to depend on its 
own resources; and even the taste of wild and living 
food will tempt it to forsake its civilized home, 
and become a prowler in our woods, where the 
devastation it commits among the young hares, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, &c., is often very 
great. Sir William Jardine says, "that once he 
came upon a cat that had left her home, and 
had some kittens in a corn-field. Upon approach- 
ing her she seemed determined to defend her 
progeny, and beside her lay dead two half-grown 
leverets.^'* 

I would not suppose any of my young friends so 
devoid of observation as not frequently to have noticed 
the action of this creature in pursuit of its prey; the 
patience, watchfulness, stealthy movements terminated 

• Naturalist's Library, vol. ii. 
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by the bounding spring, which is peculiar to all the 
tribes j but did it ever occur to you why the animal 
does not injure itself by its exertions? why the foot 
is capable of enduring, uninjured, the far-distant leaps, 
as well as the tenacity wherewith the hapless prey is 
secured ? If you examine the foot of a cat you will 
observe how exactly suitable it is for the habits of the 
creature. The curved and sharp claws exhibit a me- 
chanism beautiful beyond description. "The last 
bone, that which supports the claw, is so placed, 
that an elastic ligament draws it back, and raises the 
sharp extremity of the claw upwards. The nearer 
extremity of the furthest bone presses the ground in 
the ordinary running of the animal, whilst the claw is 
retracted into a sheath ; but when a cat, or any of this 
tribe, makes his spring, the claws are uncased by the 
action of the lexor tendons. The pads in the bottom 
of the feet are a beautiful provision of nature to 
protect the bones ; they may be said to be soft cushions, 
which add to the elasticity of the foot, and must, in 
some degree, defend the animal in alighting from its 
bound. ^^* By thus describing the habits and pecu- 
liarity of our purring friend, we become acquainted 
with the characteristics belonging to the tribe in 
general. 

The Lion is often spoken of in the Bible, and is 
there regarded as "the strongest among beasts, that 
turneth not away for any.'' Prov. xxx. 30. His 

♦ Bridgwater Treatise, Bell, p. 95. 
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eoutage is equal to his strength^ so th«t he does oot 
&ex to sleep m the open air, conscious that no animal 
dare disturb his repose.* A credible eye-witneas 
relates that once in India he saw a goat tied to a tree, 
upon wbidb a lion «prangi seized it hj the neck, and 
vith one shake broke its bones, instantly depriving it 
of life. The common mode whereby he destroys his 
victim is by a stroke of the paw, accompanying th« 
fatal blow with a tremendous roar; he then tears it to 
peees, breaks aU its bones, and devours it with the 
utmost greediness. Umversal terror prevails when the 
Toioe of the Uon is heard : it is said to resemble distant 
thunder, and being r£eehoed by the rocks and moun* 
tsins terrifies the animals, which flee in all directions. 
^' When the Uon roars, the beasts of the forest can do 
nothing but quake : they are afraid to lie still in their 
dcaoBy lest he spring upon them ; and equally afraid to 
run, lest, in attempting to escape, they should take 
the direction in which he is prowling, and throw 
themselves into the jaws of their adversary/^ t 

There is one peculiarity in the history of this beast 
which is also noticed in the pages of insqpiration. It 
is said, he never roars but when in sight of his prey, or 
Just as he is ready to destroy it ; and in Amos it is 
written, " Will a lion roar in the forest, when he hath 
no prey? wUl a young lion cry out of his den, if 

* Faxtoa's lUustrfttiong, toI. ii. p. 60, 

f Sparman*s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, vol. ii. 

chap, xi, p. 30. 
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he have taken nothing ? " (Amos iii. 4) ; for truly 
they "roar after their pj^ey, and seek their meat from 
God/' Ps. civ. 21. 

This noble beast, as you are well aware, has been 
often tamed ; and Mr. Bingley relates that a Mons. 
Pellatau, Director of the African Company at Sene- 
gal, trained a lion caught in the forests there to 
be very tractable, and to live in amity with the other 
animals which his master kept. He slept in the same 
place with sheep, dogs, cats, monkeys, geese, and ducks. 
When eight months old, a terrier brought forth two 
puppies, which excited a great interest in him, and he 
caressed them as if he had been their parent.* Deep 
a£Fection to man has often been observed, united with 
strong powers of memory. A gentleman, who had 
brought up a lion from a cub, parted with it when it 
was five years old, because it began to be mischievous. 
Three years afterwards he saw it in the Grand Duke's 
menagerie at Florence. Though then fierce to others, 
when the gentleman appeared at the gate, the animal 
remembered him, ran to him, reared up, and licked his 
hand. He entered its den, and the lion threw its paws 
upon his shoulders, licked his face, and ran about the 
place, fawning and as full of joy as a dog at the sight of 
his master.t 

With the Lion we often find the Leopard united in 
the sacred text ; it is a creature of insidious habits and 
ferocious character, which can never be satiated with 

• Sharon Turner, p. 377. f Ibid. p. 382. 
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prey^ and is subdued rather than trained for the pur- 
poses of the chase. He is carr^d to the field in a cart^ 
shut up in a cage^ the door of which is opened when 
game appears. Starting from his den^ he springs 
toward the animalj and generally at three or four 
bounds seizes and strangles it ; but^ if he misses his 
aim^ he becomes furious^ and sometimes attacks his 
master^ who commonly prevents this hazard by carrying 
along with him pieces of flesh or live animals, as lambs 
or kids, one of which he throws to him to pacify his 
rage.* 

Allied to this animal are the Panther, the Ounce, the 
Jaguar, the Lynx, and a* variety of others, aU cruel, 
rapacious, and bloodthirsty; hunted for the sake of the 
skin, and living in constant enmity with their fellow- 
beasts. 

It would swell these pages far beyond their first 
intent were I to continue to notice, in the most cursory 
manner, the remainder of the animals. A few of the 
most remarkable shall receive a passing remark ere we 
proceed to notice some of the reptiles, and lastly the 
principal of the insect tribes. 

We have said that the feline family in particular, as 
being the most voracious, wage perpetual war upon all 
other creatures indiscriminately, and generally with 
success; but there is a class of animals that are so 
armed by nature as to defy all their hostile attacks. 
These are known by the names of the short and long- 

• Paxton'B Illust, p. 106, vol. ii. 
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tailed Manis, the Pangolin^ laid Phatagin of Buffon ; 
they have been tertD«4 Scaly Lizards; but tts our 
author says^ the denomination is incorrect^ as the lizards 
are oviparous repHles; but these creatui^a are vivipa- 
rous quadrap^ds^ and seem to form an iittefmecSate 
class between the tvro. 
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prey^ and is subdued rather than trained for the pur- 
poses of the chase. He is carried to the field in a cart, 
shut up in a cage, the door of which is opened when 
game appears. Starting from his den, he springs 
toward the animal, and generally at three or four 
bounds seizes and strangles it ; but, if he misses his 
aim, he becomes furious, and sometimes attacks his 
master, who commonly prevents this hazard by carrying 
along with him pieces of flesh or live animals, as lambs 
or kids, one of which he throws to him to pacify his 
rage.* 
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Jaguar, the Lynx, and a^ variety of others, — all cruel, 
rapacious, and blood-thirsty; hunted for the sake of 
the skin, and living in constant enmity with their fel- 
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It would swell these pages far beyond their first 
intent, were I to continue to notice, even in the most 
cursory manner, the remainder of the animals. A few 
of the more remarkable shall receive a passing attention, 
ere we proceed to mention some of the Reptiles, and 
lastly, the principal of the Insect Tribe. We have said 
that the Feline family in particular, as being the most 
voracious, wage perpetual war upon all other creatures 
indiscriminately, and generally with success : but there 
is a class of animals so armed by nature as to defy 
their hostile attacks. These are known by the names 
of the short-tailed Manis, the Pangolin, and Phatagin 
of BuflGon : they have been termed Scaly Lizards, but, 
as our author says, the denomination is incorrect, as 
the Lizards are oviparous reptiles, but these creatures 
are viviparous quadrupeds, and seem to form an inter- 

* Paxton'i Hlu8t, p. lOfi, yoK ii. 
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mediate class between the two. " The scales wherewith 
they are defended do not stick to the skin, they are 
only fixed and inherent to it underneath; they are 
moveable, like the prickles of the Porcupine. These 
scales are so large, so hard, and so sharp, that they 
frighten and discourage all animals of prey, an oflFen- 
sive armour which wounds while it resists. Even the 
Tiger and Panther make but useless eflforts to devour 
these armed creatures: they tread upon them, roll 
them, but can neither terrify them by violence, nor 
bruise or smother them with their weight." 

These animals are perfectly harmless ; they subsist 
only upon insects, particularly on ants, and are found 
in the East Indies, and in Africa, where the Negroes 
eat their flesh, and use their scales for diflPerent pur- 
poses ; they appear to partake of the habits of the Ant- 
Eater, united with the figure of the Armadillo, an 
'^ animal protected by a crust resembling bone, which 
covers the head and back, even to the very extremity 
of the tail.'^ It is hunted by small dogs, who soon 
overtake him ; but he stops before they have reached 
him, and contracts himself like a ball without injury 
or prejudice to his scales, in this respect resembling 
the well-known Hedgehog of our own country, a 
quadruped whom vulgar prejudice has stigmatized as 
prejudicial and mischievous ; the consequence of which 
is, that the most exterminating warfare is declared 
against it, and, though perfectly harmless, it is uni- 
formly destroyed. It wanders forth at night in search 
of food, which consists both of animals and vegetables ; 
and I was once told by a friend that he had seen 
one rolled up like a ball at the foot of a crab-tree ; 
watching it carefully, it moved amongst the fallen 
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fruit, wliicli stuck ou its prickles, and thus enabled it 
to carry its provision away to its hole. A gentleman 
with whom I am iacquainted^ had one given to him, 
which he put into his garden and kept for several 
weeks ; one day some visitors having expressed a wish 
to see him, he ordered him to be brouglit into the 
room, but great was their concern to find him so lame 
that he could scarcely stir. My friend, who is of the 
kindest disposition, was much grieved, fearing he was 
seriously injured, and accordingly desired he should 
remain for the present unmolested under a chair where 
he had taken refuge. Presently however, to the amuse-* 
ment and interest of the whole party, he began to peep 
and look about him, and his actions were so singular, 
that they determined to wait to see the result. Imagin- 
ing himself unobserved, he began to move a little more ; 
presently he walked quietly forwards, and at last, to 
the astonishment of his master and his friends, be set 
off at a brisk pace across the room, his lameness, which 
had evidently been feigned, having quite disappeared; 
he was then removed to the garden, from whence, in a 
short time afterwards, he contrived to make his escape. 
Similar to this creature, only of a more formidable cha- 
racter, is the Porcupine, armed with strong sharp quills 5 
which leads me to invite your attention to the clothing 
wherewith a great and good Being has provided his 
creatures. In some it is composed of soft, separate, 
flexible hair, little subject to injury, wliich is more plen- 
tifully bestowed on the inhabitants of cold regions than 
those which live in the warmer parts of the earth. 
This hair coalesces together on Urchins and Porcupines 
to form spines or prickles. These are flattened on the 
Manis into sharp pointed scales, and are united into a 
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ftlielly coat on the Armadillo. The fur is often divided 
by distinct ridges, as in the Dog and Horse, on the lat- 
ter of which, as weU as on the Hog, it is elongated into 
mane. In aquatic quadrupeds, the hair is altogether 
wanting, lest it should absorb the wet, except in such 
as are sometimes obliged to live on shore.* 

The food also, wherewith they are supplied, affords 
cause for much admiration. Many, such as the Horse, 
Cow, Elephant, Rhinoceros, &c. live on vegetables ; all 
the Feline tribe are beasts of prey, as well as a multitude 
of others, such as the Wolf, the Pox, the Weasel, the Fer- 
ret, and numbers more ; others again feed upon fruit, 
grain, and herbs, and amongst these are found the Squir- 
rel, the Rat, the Mouse, the Hare, the Rabbit, &c. But 
to enumerate all were vain ; the vast field of interest pre- 
sented to you, cannot be done justice to by me, though 
I introduce the subject to your notice, and would observe 
that the supply of food allotted to all is " so adjusted that 
the general harmony, course, and happiness of creation 
are never disturbed ;" and it is well observed, that such 
is the fitting balance, that the husbandman frequently 
injures himself by destroying those, which, on a partial 
view, he thinks injurious to him. Thus, farmers destroy 
Moles, because the hillocks they make break the level 
surface ; but they have found Worms so much increase 
where the race of these animals is extinct, that they 
often regret they molested them. They subsist on 
worms, insects, snails, frogs, and larvae. Toads also are 
found to keep down Ants; Mice increase in bams 
wherein Owls have been shot. The blue Jay was at 
one time destroyed in America, on account of the peas ; 

♦ Sharon Turner, toI. i. p. 366* 
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but the Pea Grub, which it principally fed on, became 
so destructive, that the mistake was quickly discovered. 
A geutleman shot a Magpie in order to save his cherries ; 
but found on examining the bird, that its craw was full 
of the large blue Bottle Fly, that destroys and taints 
meat.* Thus, my dear young friends, the consuming 
animals, the degree of their consumption, and the spe- 
cies consumed, are so precisely adapted to each other, 
that neither deficiency or exuberance appears, while the 
appointed operations of nature are uninterrupted. Man, 
by interfering, may alter the provided equilibrium, and 
where he does so, he suffers from his injudicious inter- 
position, or too covetous anxiety.f 

Here we must take leave of the Animal Creation, a 
subject scarcely glanced at, replete with interest, abound- 
ing with instruction, but on which so much has been 
written by those who are supereminently qualified for 
the task, that lest I may be considered prolix, I refrain 
from adding more ; but if you search deeper into it, 
you will find that there are many qualities which we 
share in common with the inferior animals. In some 
the acuteness of the senses is far superior to us ; their 
icLStinct often appears to amount to reason, and they 
exhibit an intelligence, affection, industry, and courage 
worthy of imitation and praise ; and he is wise who profits 
by the many lessons they can unwittingly give, and imi- 
tates the brute creation in the virtues they exercise 
amongst themselves. The Sacred Pages often send us to 
them for instruction ; and upon examination you will 
find '^no book more accurate than the Bible on this 
interesting subject, so far as the sublime design admits/' 

♦ Sharon Turner, toI. i. p. 370. f Ibid. p. 371. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Work of the Sixth Day continued — ^Amphibious Animiil* — Frogs and 
Toads — Lisards — Crocodiles — Alligators — Iguanas — Chameleons — 
Sirens. 



Upon referring to the verse we have been hitherto con- 
sidering^ we discover our subject is yet incomplete; 
another class of animals remains to be noticed^ before 
we turn to the " creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth/' The creatures to whom I wish you now to direct 
your attention are very distinct firom the figures^ limbs, 
and functions of the other quadrupeds, yet they are 
associated with them in various ways. For instance, 
they have a heart and blood, not the warm red fluid you 
are acquainted with, but a cold, pale one : they breathe, 
but their inspirations are so long between, that no beast 
or bird could imitate them. They require less food, and 
can remain a long time without any. Linnaeus divided 
them into two orders; viz. Reptiles with feet, and Ser- 
pents without, and these again he subdivided into twelve 
genera; but as we cannot enter far into a consideration 
of the subject, it will suit us better to take a passing 
notice of the principal characters of the two orders as 
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laid down hj that able naturalist. The first and most 
obvious class of amphibious animals are the Frogs and 
Toads. With these creatures you are so familiar that 
you may deem it irrelevant to notice them ; but even 
these possess their interest^ and discover sagacities and 
feelings like those of other animals. At the first sight 
of these creatures you are perhaps unable to observe the 
difference between them^ but the following are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics : '' The frog moves by leap- 
ing, the toad crawls along the ground.^^^ A female frog 
produces 6 to 1100 eggs at a time. After the first /oiir 
hours they begin to enlarge and grow lighter^ which 
causes them to mount to the surface of the water. On 
the twenty-first day they open a little on one side, and 
a part of the tail peeps out, which daily becomes more 
distinct. The thirty-ninth day the little animals begin 
to move ; in two days more they appear more lively ; 
the next, i. e, the forty-second day, they become tad- 
poles ; in three days more two little fringes, that serve 
as fins beneath the head, show themselves ; in four days 
from that period they are much more perfect, and feed 
greedily upon the pond weeds. When ninety-two days 
old, two small feet are seen, and the head assumes a 
form. In five days more, teeth appear, and the hinder 
legs are completely formed. At the end of six or eight 
hours the tail drops off, and the animal is perfect.f 

The frog generally lives on land ; but if the weather 
is cold and frosty it lies in the bottom of the pools, 
where it enjoys warmer temperature. As it is torpid 
during the winter, it requires no food, which consists of 
insects of all kinds. There are several descriptions of 

* Buffon, vol. ii. p. 229. 
t Abridged from Buffon. 
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this aaunal^ eadi possessing qualities peculiar to itselC 
The Pearly Frog of Brazil is distinguished for its beauty, 
the body beiog strewed all over with small grains of a 
pale red colour resembling pearls.^i^ The Indians of 
South America pluck off the feathers of the rustling 
panroquets^ and rub the skin with the blood of the Red 
Tree Frog. Strange to say, after this operation the new 
feathers grow red or yellow instead of green as before. t 

But the most extraordinary property in the nature 
of Arogs is that of having the power of swallowing fixe. 
This has been proved by several travelers, one of whom 
says, that " smoking in company with several peraons, 
one of them let fall some burning tobacco from his pipe, 
which was instantly swallowed by a land-frog squatting 
close by : it was then offered a bit of lighted charooal, 
which it swallowed immediately; and it was proved by 
repeated experiments that it devoured whatever huro- 
ing substances came within its reach.^^l 

The Toad has been domesticated, and even rendered 
fsmiUar ; for though considered venomous, it is, on the 
contrary, perfectly harmless, seeking for hidden retreats 
from the multitude of its enemies. Many persons are 
not aware of their value in their gardens, stoves and 
hotbeds, where the number of slugs, snails, and de* 
structive insects they consume is immense. Ignorance 
united to prejudice always produces injurious effeotsy 
and consequently this inoffensive animal is chopped by 
the gardener's spade, or beaten flat by stones, every- 
where treated as a loathed and hateful species : but that 
it is capable of attachment has been proved beyond a 

• Sharon Turner, vol. i. p. 423. f La Cepede, p. 270. 

{ Cateiby*t Carolina, vol. ii. p. 69. 
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doubt^ and Buffon mentions one that a Mr. Arscott had^ 
and which he knew for thirty-six years. It was so tame 
that it would come to the candle and look up, and when 
taken in the hand and put on the table, used to be fed 
with all kinds of insects he could procure for it. 

From the above account you wiU perceive that it is a 
very long-lived creature. I was once walking with a 
lady in a forcing-house, and upon looking down an 
enormous toad lay at my feet. Struck with its size, I ^^ ^ 
asked her if it was always there ; when she replied, " Yes, 
it has certainly been here as long as I can remember ; 
my father has always kept it here to destroy the insects 
and slugs.'' This gentleman is one of the most intelli- 
gent horticulturists in Worcestershire. The circum- 
stance of toads living for centuries in the bosom of a 
rock, or cased within the body of a tree, without the 
smallest aperture either for nourishment or air, is 
among the wonders of nature, and establishes the fact, 
*'that they can exist on the absorption of fluids by the 
skin alone." * Various countries have their diflferent 
varieties of the toad, which are quite unnecessary to 
notice, if we except the Pipal or Surinam Toad, a creature 
too remarkable to be forgotten or passed over in silence. 
Its form is hideous, the body being fiat, the head small, 
the jaws extended, and the eyes small. The back is very 
broad, and appears covered with eyes, which are very 
diflferent to what they seem ; for in fact they are the 
animal's eggs, covered with shells, and placed there for 
hatching.t 

The next tribe that demands our attention is the 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p, 66. f Buffon, toI. ii. p. 235. 
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Lizard, a description of creature that, as our old friend 
]3ufFon says, it is no easy matter to know where to place 
them. They are not beasts, as they lay eggs, have no 
hair, and never breathe. They are not fishes, as they 
uniformly live on land ; while their feet exclude them 
from tlie serpent tribe, and their size from that of in- 
sects. They differ from eveiy other class of animals as 
well as from each other; some appear swelled in the 
body, others in the tliroat ; some have teeth, others have 
none ; some are venomous, others harmless ; some have 
a long tail, others a short one; some are viviparous, 
bringing forth their young alive, others are oviparous, 
laying eggs ; while some produce spawn, like fishes. 

In this country we have only three varieties of lizard, 
viz. the Scaly Lizard, about six inches in length; the 
Brown Lizard or Eft, about three inches; and the 
Warty Lizard or Salamander, which is from eight to 
eleven inches long, usually black, spotted with yellow, 
and connected with whose history the most wonderful 
tales are related. It has been characterized as highly 
poisonous; like others of its species, it has a secretion 
of milky fluid of a glutinous and acrid nature. Laurenti 
provoked two grey lizards to bite a salamander, which 
at first attempted to escape from them, but being still 
persecuted, ejected some of this fluid into their mouths. 
One of the lizards died instantly, and the other fell into 
convulsions for about two minutes, and then expired. 
Some of this juice was introduced into the mouth of 
another lizard; it became convulsed, was paralytic on 
the whole side, and soon died.* This experiment ap- 

• Encyclopaedia, Art. Salamander, 
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pears to confirm the ancient opinion that the bite of this 
creature is fatal^ though perhaps it would be allowing 
too much were we to agree in the notion that whatever 
it touches is poisoned, a tale the folly of which has 
frequently been proved. 

But the greatest absurdity was the belief that it could 
resist fire, nay, had the power of extinguishing it ; and 
in 1789 a wonderful story received credence relative to 
one of these creatures being taken out of the fire un- 
hurt, in the French consuFs house in the island of 
Bhodes. This gentleman was sitting in his room, and 
was alarmed by loud cries from the culinary department ; 
running thither he found the cook in a great fright, 
declaring that an unearthly being was in the fire. 
Mons. Pothonier then states that he looked into a bright 
fire, and there saw a little animal with open mouth and 
palpitating throat. He took the tongs, and endeavoured 
to secure it ; at his first attempt, the animal, which, he 
says, had been motionless up to that time, viz. for two 
or three minutes, ran into a corner of the chimney, 
having lost the end of its tail in escaping, and buried 
itself in a heap of ashes. In his second attempt the 
consul was successful, drew the animal out, which he 
describes as a kind of lizard, plunged it into spirits of 
wine, and gave it to Buflfon. All this appears very 
circumstantial; that the animal was in the fire, is, I 
think, beyond all doubt, as most probably it was brought 
in with the fuel, and also that the secretion above 
mentioned, preserved it from immediate destruction is 
not improbable ; but the remainder of the tale is in- 
credible, and Soumini, who happened to visit Rhodes 
shortly after the extraordinary capture, declared that 
the feet and some parts of the body of this wonderful 
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incombustible animal were half roaated.* Modem 
naturalists have proved beyond doubt the futility of the 
belief; " Galen knew it would bum^ and Mathiolus saw 
it bum/' But horrible experiments have been made 
upon the miserable reptile in consequence; and as, 
amongst other enormities, it was believed that it had 
the power of changing quicksilver into gold, it used to 
be caught and placed in a vessel on the coals, and quick- 
silver introduced through an iron tube poured upon it. 
Hence the eflFects of ignorance ; the human mind sinks 
into degenerate superstition, accompanied by unmean- 
ing cruelty, where religion, the true, pure religion of 
the Bible is absent. That, on the contrary, opens the 
understanding, enlarges the intellect, expands the 
mind; it teaches us to give none of God's creatures 
unnecessary pain ; it shews us that they are not ours but 
his, and that we have no right to treat them according 
to our caprice ; they are watched over and provided for 
by their Creator and ours ; and to us it is a humiliating 
fact, yet one that should never be forgotten, that our 
origin is the same; therefore, instead of injuring the 
lowest or meanest creature, remember whose you are 
and whom you profess to serve, and that it is your duty 
to seek in your conduct towards the animal world an 
occasion to glorify the Most High. 

Having thus cursorily mentioned the parent tribe, 
we will now glance at the leading animals of the class, 
the formidable Crocodile, and its companion the 
Alligator : — *' A name to which dread and aversion are, 
by the hasty prejudices of our defective knowledge, 
almost inseparably attached, for it is neither fierce nor 
cruel, nor even purposely or unnecessarily injurious. 

• Encyclop<Bdia, Art. Salamander. 
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Hunger urges it to seek for food, but it is not actuated 
by ferocity/'* When pressed by want it devours all 
within its reach — men^ women, and children; beasts 
and animals of all kinds. Its principal instrument of 
destruction is the tail, with which it frequently overturns 
small skiffs, and then devours its conductor ; but when 
compelled to fast, it often swallows small stones, and 
. bits of wood.f The crocodile, unless pressed by hunger, 
or for the purpose of depositing its eggs, seldom leaves 
the water ; it generally floats upon the surface, but if 
nothing offers, it draws nearer to the shore ; there con- 
cealing itself among the rushes on the bank, it waits 
in patient expectation of some creature drawing near 
to drink, when it darts upon its victim with a spring, 
and having secured it with both teeth and claws, drags 
it into the water, sinks with it to the bottom, and thus 
instantly drowns it. But should it escape, the croco- 
dile pursues it with the most extraordinary celerity, 
seldom failing to come up with it, when exhausted and 
faint from its wounds. It by no means imfrequently 
happens that a tiger and a crocodile engage in deadly 
combat ; the former comes to the river to quench his 
thirst, when he is seized by his fierce enemy ; he turns 
with the utmost agility, forces his claws into the 
crocodile's eyes, whose tremendous strength drags his 
antagonist into the water ; there the struggle for life 
and death continues, which sometimes ends in the 
mortal wounding of both; but more generally the 
battle terminates by the tiger being drowned.J The 
female deposits her eggs, which are very numerous, in 

• Sharon Turner, p. 409. f La Capede, p. 273, 

X Extracted fVom Buffon, 

I 
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the sand ; with her feet she digs a hole, into which she 
lays a portion; then covering the place so artMly that 
it can scarcely be perceived, she returns the next day, 
and the following, when her task is finally completed. 
They soon become vivified by the heat of the sun, and 
at the end of thirty days, the little ones begin to break 
the shell. At this time the female is instinctively 
taught that her young ones want relief; a part run 
unguided to the water, another part ascend the back 
of the mother, and are carried thither in greater safety. 
But the moment they arrive, all natural connexion is at 
an end. The whole brood scatter itself into diflFerent 
parts ; by far the greatest number is destroyed, and 
the rest find safety in their agility or minuteness.* 

There is scarcely any difierence between the Alligator 
and the Crocodile ; the body of the latter is the more 
slender of the two ; it has a larger swallow, and is (rf 
an ash'^colour ; it grows to a great length, sometimes 
thirty feet long, but the usual length is eighteen feet. 

In order to prove that when not pressed by 
hunger, the alligator is naturally as inoffensive as 
the crocodile, Dampier, when in the Bay of Cam* 
peachy, relates, that passing through a swamp, he 
stumbled over an alligator; he called out loudly for 
assistance, but his companions ran away. Recovering 
himsetf, he fell over another, and again over a third ; 
but not one of them in the least molested him. He 
says, he never knew them attack a man, but he often 
smr iHifsm run away from the sailors, as if they were 
afoaid of them.f That the creature can be tamed, I 
ean speak from my own experience, having seen two m 
a house, where they were kept in a domesticated state, 

• Buffon, Tol. ii. p. 240. f Dampier's Voyages. 
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imd permitted to lie before the fire. But Mr. Jessie 
mentions a very remarkable one^ that had been caught 
by a person in the United States^ which, when young, 
used to follow him about like a dog. Its great favourite, 
however, was a cat, and the friendship was mutual. 
When the cat was reposing herself before the fire, the 
alligator would lay himself down, place his head upon 
the cat, and in this attitude go to sleep. If the cat 
was absent, the alligator was restless, but he always 
appeared happy when his friend was near. The only 
instance wherein he showed any ferocity was in attack- 
ing a fox, which was tied up in the yard. In so doing 
he did not make use of his mouth, but beat him so 
severely with his tail, that had not the chain broken, 
the poor fox would most probably have been killed. 
He was generally fed on raw flesh, and occasionally 
with milk, which appeared greatly to please him. In 
cold weather he was shut up in a box, filled with wool ; 
but being forgotten one frosty night, he was found 
dead in the morning.* 

Directly descending from the crocodile, in this class 
we find the Cordyle, the Tockay, and the Tejuguaca, 
all growing less, in the order in which they are named, 
filling up the chasm between the crocodile and the 
Afirican Iguana,t which must not pass quite disre- 
garded. It is about three feet long, the skin is covered 
with small scales, and the back furnished with a row of 
prickles like a saw. In both Africa and America its 
flesh is regarded as such a delicacy, that sportsmen go 
regularly every year to hunt it, armed with a noose, 
and a stick ; the proper season being when the floods 

* Jessie's Gleanings, p. 101. f Buffon, p. 242. 
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oWakioilfed by tfie trdpical mita; at« otter; "WmAeum^ 
on ih6 banlcs of the rivers^ they generidly ItaA Mat 
fidirihl^si object of tbeir ptirsuit i^po^g on the Ibrndt 
of a tree overhanging the water, whither it has rqpair«d 
lifter feeding upon the flowers tf£ the makot and lh« 
leaves of the mapon. Upon land the iguana is &m& oi 
toot, but when in a tree it appears satisfied ^ndtkiti 
safety, and never stirs. Treachery then efiPects its 
destruction ; — the person intending to kill it advances 
slowly, whistling in a particular manner; the animal 
seems pleased with the sound, and extends his head, as 
if to listen; coming nearer, and continuing to whistle, 
the man tickles its sides and throat with a stick. The 
gentle creature seems delighted with the e«rewe9 it 
re^cei^es, and as it Hff;s up its head from the bratioh^-^ 
noose is slipped over its neck from the stick, and 'it i^ 
jerked fo the ground * • /J »• 

The Chamelion is a very different animal; Bu&ii 
styles' the former the feast of the epicores; this bttisf 
th6 f^r^t of the philosopher* Like the crocodile r^it 
jjroceeds from an eg^; in many respects, its formatiad 
and pt'op^rties are most singular ; it can contraair ted 
expand itself at pleasure, the thickness of the- hoi^ 
bein^ sbuietimes ifi^« inches, at other times one*^ Its 
liing is aUo so large, that when filled with air^vsit 
imparts a ttansparetfcy to the body, which made {iii^ 
atifeients say that it lived upon air.f The tongue is 
the chief instrument wherewith it sei^s the inaeote 
oil whieh it lives, and is as long as its whole bod]l 
The dyes of the chainelion me very 8ingular> large ikdJ. 
yrtfftetitig, nearly covered with skin; and the animd 

* La Cepede, p. 341. f Cuvier. 
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is in the habit of rolling one forwards^ and the other 
backwards^ at the same time^ which gives it a most 
extraordinary appearance. The power also of changing 
its colour renders this little creature one of the 
wonders of creation^ and gave rise to those pleasant 
lines with which I expect you are all familiar^ com- 
mencing withy 

<* Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly serred at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post. 
Yet round the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen \** &c. ftc. 

Now^ let us consider this phenomenon a little ; and 
for this purpose, we will refer to an account drawn up 
of the Chamelion belonging to the French Academy. 
'' When at rest, and in the shade undisturbed, its color 
was a bluish grey, except under the feet, where it was 
white, inclining to yellow. In the sun, all the parts of 
its body that were illuminated, changed &om blue to a 
brownish grey : while those parts upon which the sun 
had no influence, changed into several shining colors, 
forming spots about half a finger in breadth. When 
the sun went in, the former grey returned; if strangers 
handled it, there immediately appeared on its shoulders 
and fore legs, very black spots, which was not the case 
when touched by those it knew. Sometimes it was 
marked with brown spots, inclining to green: and, 
being wrapped up in a linen cloth^ assumed a whitish 
hue, which, after retaining it for some time> it lost 
insensibly; but every night, its color was paler than \Jk 
the day, and when dead, was more of a white than any 
other color.*' 
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Mr. Barrow says, that previously to the chamelion 
changing colour, it makes a long inspiration, the body 
swelling to twice its usual size ; and that as this inflation 
subsides, the change of color gradually takes place, the 
only permanent marks being two small, dark lines, 
passing along its sides.* 

The Dragon is the next class, and whose only for- 
midable part is its name, as, notwithstanding all the 
horrible tales connected with its history, it is nothing 
more than a harmless flying Lizard, preying upon 
insects, and very beautiful* The Siren is the only 
biped in this class of animals; it is chiefly found in 
Carolina, where rice is cultivated; and from its fre- 
quenting the sides of pools, and the under part of the 
trunks of old trees, it is generally termed the '^ Mud 
Iguana.^^ In 1841, there was a specimen of tUs crelb- 
ture, in the parrot-house, in the garden of the Koelogical 
Society, in the Regent's Park. It was kept in a vessel 
of pond water, with mud in it, in whieh it hid ; it was 
fed on earth-worms, every second day. The Tarai^tala 
is viewed with horror by the Italians, and yet withost 
cause; its deformity rendering its aspect formidable. 
The last we shall mention, is the Chalcedonian Lizard, 
often called the Sepo. Buffon says, it appears to be 
the shade that separates the Lizard from the Serpent 
race. It has four legs, like the Lizard, and the slender 
body; and bears a strong affinity to the Viper. 

* Harrow's TrayeU in Africa. 



Note. — ^To those of my readers, who wish philosophically to haye 
this pfaenomenon accounted for, I refer them to a paperi most ably 
written by Mr. Milne £dwardt» in the I7th vol. of the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal, p. 313. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Work of tbe Sixth Day continued-i-Serpent Tribe — Adder — Cerastes — 
Cobra di Capello-^Rattle Snake— Ringed Snake— Blind Worm— 
Hsculapian Serpent. 



Wb bare now aniyed at a tribe that exhibits the 
<»reation in another aspect^ one peculiar to itself^ full of 
miBgled terror and beauty, exhibiting to our view the 
power of the Divine Imagination that called it into 
being, and permits it as it were, to exist for itself, its 
owH engoyment ; it being of no apparent use, or value, 
or service to man, but, on the contrary, a family he 
avoids, fipom whi«h he instinctively recoils, and destroys 
whenever an opportunity occurs. The Serpent is a 
creature continnally mentioned in the Bible, and I 
must not anticipate my subject, by bringing it too for- 
ward, in connexion with the Sacred Pages. At present, 
its histoiy, and that of its family, is to be our only 
object ; we are to view them gradually merging from the 
teeming earth, out of whose prolific bosom so immense 
a race had already sprung, each perfect, each meeting 
with the approval of the Mighty Worker, who watched 
over one and another, as it started into life. Modem 
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Naturalists have arranged the Serpents under eight 
genera^ including numerous divisions and subdivisions. 
But I think it will prove more simple^ and consistent 
with the general plan of these pages^ if we simply divide 
them into two distinct heads^ the venomous and the 
harmless. Although these creatures are destitute of 
wings and feet^ their agility is extraordinary^ they dart 
upon their prey with the utmost activity, and glide 
about with surprising celerity. In size they vary, some 
being only a few inches, while others arrive at forty or 
fifty feet in length ; but this is in the warm regioiis of 
the torrid zone, where moisture, combined with heat, 
conspires to render all nature gigantic. As all the tribe 
have very wide mouths, they are capable of swallowing 
prey much larger than themselves; their throat may 
be compared to distended leather, which expands to 
admit the food; the stomach receives it in part^ and 
the rest remains in the gullet, till putrefaction and the 
juices of the serpent^s body, unite to dissolve it.* But 
their rapacity is frequently their punishment; f« 
when they have gorged themselves, and are distended 
with food, they become torpid, and in that state are 
easily destroyed.f 

In all countries, the poison of the serpent is suffici- 
ently formidable to deserve notice,' and excite attention 
to its nature and effects. In all the venomous creatures 
of this tribe, there are two large teeth, or fangs, that 
issue from the upper jaw, and overhang the lower. 
The remainder of the snake class are destitute of these ; 
therefore it may be inferred, that whenever the fangs 
are deficient^ the reptile is harmless. Buffon says^ that 

• BuffoD, p. 246. t Ibid. 248. 



cMD^equcntijr, tbe &st attention should be paid to the. 
teetii.: Undor these faags is the poison-bag, which is, 
oimfBywA hj & little canal, from a place where the/ 
vebonx is formed^ and is a yellowish, thick, tasteless 
liqiior^ which, when injected iato the blood, is death ; 
yet may be swallowed, our author says, without any 
dttBger; though I confess I should not like to try the 
experiment, and shrewdly suspect you are of the same 
Gfonion* In the East and West Indies, the number of 
ixnious serpents is yery great. 

•'?The.Adder> or Conmion Viper, is the only animal of 
tbn iiribe in .Great Britain that is dangerous. It is nqt. 
oifiyiiii tlda country, but in various parts of Europe^ 
that^tiie yip^ is found j and dry, stony, chalky districts 
aljKnmd witth it. It seldom grows longer than two 
febt^ tikqugh sometimes it is found above three feet. 
XtTonfyi feeds a small portion of the year, and never 
wten in nonfinement. They are generally taken wit^ 
ircttden tongs by the end of the tail, which may be 
dohe Irithout danger, for while held in that positio|i, 
tisfy' ikref Tinable to wind themselves up to hurt the 
enemy ;*s1iU the viper catchers are often bitten, which 
they cure by the application of olive oil.* Mr. BeU, in 
Mfl'^^ British Reptiles,^' has classed the viper under ^iir 
varieties. First, the Bed Viper; secondly, the Black 
¥iper; thirdly^ the Cerulean Viper; and, fourthly, the 
Vnriegafced Viper. While these creatures are to ^e 
ftnmd from the North of Russia to the South of Italy 
a»cl Spain, in both England and Scotland, yet, strani^ 
to sayy Ireland is exempt &om this as well as GY^jy 
ot^r noxious reptile. The most common serpent i^ 

• Buffon, p, ?53, 
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Cairo belongs to the viper class^ and is poisonous. If 
one of them enter a house^ a charmer is sent for^ who 
uses a certain form of words. Three serpents were, by 
this singular means, enticed out of the cabin of a ship 
lying near the shore. The operator handled them, and 
put them into a bag.* 

''The incantation of serpents is one of the most 
curious and interesting facts in Natural History. This 
wonderful art, which soothes the wrath and disarms 
the fury of the deadliest snake, rendering it obedient 
to the charmer's voice, is not an invention of modern 
times, for we discover manifest traces of it in the 
remotest antiquity." Some used to fascinate these 
creatures by handling them; others again employed 
melody for the purpose, and the extraordinary effect of 
music on this class of reptiles is an incontestible fact, 
supported by the evidence of many respectable persons. 

" Adders swell at the sound of a flute, raising them- 
selves up on the one-half of their bodies, turning 
round and following the instrument, apparently beat- 
ing time. Their head, naturally round and formed 
similarly to that of an eel, becomes broad and flat like 
a fan." t Adders and serpents will twist themselves 
round the necks of the children belonging to the 
charmers, and permit them to escape unhurt. But if 
any person who is ignorant of the art happens to 
approach them, their destructive powers immediately 
revive. At Surat, an American seeing one of these 
charmers make an adder bite him without receiving 
any other injury than the mere incision, boasted he 

• Brown's Travels in Africa, p. 83. 
t Paxton's [UustratiouB, toI. i. p. 433. 
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could do the same^ and causing himself to be wounded 
on the hand^ died in less than two hours.* 

But now we must turn our attention to our great 
and chief work on Natural History, the Holy Scrip- 
tures : therein we find it written, that there are times 
when the adder appears ^' deaf," for she stoppeth her 
ears, '' and will not hear the voice of the charmers, 
charming never so wisely/' (Psalm Iviii. 4, 5;) by 
which it appears that it sometimes is determined to be 
proof against the fascination ; and, strange to say, this 
is really the case, for the " reptile lays one ear close to 
the ground, and with her tail covers the other, that 
she cannot hear the sound of the music, or else repels 
the incantation by hissing violently/^ f Thus there are 
times when " the serpent will bite without enchant- 
ment/' Eccles. X. 11. And there are some descrip- 
tions threatened to be sent as a punishment, ^' which 
will not be charmed, and they shall bite.'' (Jer. viii. 
17.) It is supposed when such is the case, that the 
charmer exposes himself to great danger, ^'the whole 
force of the incantation falling upon the head of its 
author, against whom the animal directs its rage." 

The Cerastes, or Horned Viper, is equally formidable 
to man and beast ; difficult to distinguish from the sand 
whereon he lies, he moves in every direction with the 
greatest rapidity ; and as he never spares the traveler 
that unknowingly approaches him, in former times that 
part of Ethiopia which was subject to Egypt was entirely 
laid waste. :( 

But of all the tribe, the Cobra di Capello, or Hooded 

* Paxtoa's lUuatrations, p. 435. f I^id- ^3^. 

t Ibid. p. 447. 
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Serpent, is the most formidable and dangerous ; there 
are many varieties of them, abounding in Southern 
Africa, all equally dangerous. They are both savage 
aud bold, and would rather resist than fly ; they climb 
trees with facility, and often go into water from choice. 
They feed upon small quadrupeds, birds, and eggs, and 
in search of the latter they are often seen climbing up 
the trees. In the island of Java serpents grow to such 
an enormous size, that they venture, even with success, 
to attack the buffalo, and Buffon records the circum- 
stance of a contest between these creatures, at once 
horrible and interesting. The serpent, it appears, had 
long been waiting for prey, and for this purpose lay 
coiled on the brink of a stream frequented by various 
animals. A buffalo at length made his appearance, and 
was instantly seized by his dangerous foe, who began to 
wrap it round, with its volimiinous tvristings, " at every 
twist the bones of the buffalo being heard to crack, 
almost as loud as the report of a cannon.^' In vain the 
wretched animal endeavoured to free himself, he was too 
much enveloped in the living coil to burst his bonds. 
At last, "all its bones being smashed to pieces, like 
those of a malefactor on the whee V the whole body was 
reduced to one mass, which having produced the desired 
effect, the snake untwined itself and commenced 
swallowing the body at its leisure, which it prepares by 
licking it all over, and thus rendering it more glutinous 
and fit for his purpose. 

The Rattle Snake is peculiar to America, being found 
in no part of the old continent. It is a reptile peculiar, 
not only from its malignity, but from its being furnished 
with a rattle, an instrument lodged in its tail, and which 
** resembles the curb chain of a bridle.^' It is composed 
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of several thin^ hard^ hollow bones, linked on each other, 
and rattling upon the slightest motion.'*' 

Apparently conscious of its power, the rattle-snake 
never seeks to be the aggressor; "it moves along with 
majestic rapidity, neither seeking to offend the larger 
animals, nor fearing their insults/' If unprovoked, it 
only seeks its natural prey, which consists principally of 
birds and squirrels. It is said that snakes in general, 
but the rattle-snake in particular, possess the faculty of 
fascinating the animals they are seeking to devour. It 
is commonly believed in America, that many credible 
persons say they have witnessed it, and that when the 
creatures see the snake, they skip from spray to spray, 
gradually approaching their deadly foe, till, with dis- 
tracted gestures, they fall into his mouth, and he soon 
destroys them. I have frequently heard that the same 
means are employed by the fox, who will remain 
stationary, with his keen, bright eyes fixed upon 
the poultry at perch^ until, through absolute terror, 
the birds fall from the roost, and become his prey. 
From accounts related of this formidable reptile, it ap- 
pears that it is not at all uncommon for them to come 
into the hotises ; and an old author relates that during 
a visit he paid to a Col. Blake, in Carolina, when the 
servant went to make the bed, a short time after he had 
quitted it, on turning down the clothes he discovered a 
rattle-snake coiled between the sheets in the middle of 
the bed.f 

But I might proceed for pages with similar details : 
the huge Boa, the venomous, but apparently insignifi- 

* Buffon, p. 253. 

t Catesby's Nat. Hist, of Carolina. 

K 
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cant Whip Snake^ the Asp, the swift Jaculus of Jamaica, 
the Haemorrhois, the Seps, the fatal Coral Serpent, 
which is red, and many others, might be noticed, and 
famish most interesting subjects ; but our limits will 
not permit it, as we must likewise notice those creatures 
of this class which are deficient in that curious but 
fatal mechanism, which enables their kindred to inflict 
such deadly wounds. They hiss, and bite with their 
teeth, they dart out their forked tongues, and erect 
themselves on the taU; but when they have to contend 
with victims such as the Buffalo or Tiger, ^^it is by the 
strong folds of the body, by the fierce verberations of 
the tail, that they are destroyed ; by thus twining round 
and drawing the knot with convulsive energy, they 
break every bone in the quadmped's body, and then 
devour it with ease/' The Ringed Snake is the largest 
of English Serpents: although it shares, in common 
with the rest of its tribe, the dislike we feel towards 
the race in general, still it is frequently tamed, and 
perfectly harmless. 

I recollect an old man relating to me the circum- 
stance of a Uttle child belonging to a farm house ; being 
continually in the habit of frequenting the fold-yard^ it 
was observed that in particular he preferred eating his 
breakfast there: when he had received his morning's 
portion of bread and milk, he invariably took it out, 
and this he daily practised for so long a continuance^ 
that at length the curiosity of his mother was excited, 
and she determined upon following him to see what he 
could be doing. To her unspeakable horror, she beheld 
her child go at once to a heap of manure, and, in a 
minute or two afterwards, the head of a snake was 
visible. The little one fed it with his spoon, and thus, 
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taking it by turns^ the breakfkst was eaten* The con- 
sequence of the discovery was the death of the reptile, 
which so distressed his friend, that he pined unceasingly, 
never appeared to enjoy his food, and at last died. 

The fact of snakes casting their skin, is very curious 
— ^we frequently pick it up in the outskirts of the woods : 
the peasantry attribute to it the virtue of healing cuts 
and wounds. Poor Snake ! it must be an extraordinary 
sight to watch it changing its garment ; it is evidently 
drawn off backward, and the observation of naturalists 
determines, " that they crawl out of the mouth of their 
own sloughs, and quit the tail part last, just as eels are 
skinned for dressing/' " It is a curious distinction of 
these animals, that all the species of serpents of which 
the young are hatched within the mother, and therefore 
bom alive, are venomous : while, on the other hand, all 
oviparous serpents are not injurious.'^* 

Amongst the insects of the second order we may 
class the Dragon Fly, beautiful from the variety of its 
tints as it darts in the sunbeams, and exhibits a mix- 
ture of blue, green, scarlet, and crimson. The tail is 
forked, the eyes are large and shining, the four wings 
brilliant and transparent, the mouth possessing two 
small teeth, with which they give a sharp, though not 
venomous bite, whil6 with a voracious appetite they feed 
without mercy upon their smaller and defenceless 
brethren. 

The Lion Ant resembles the fly we have just 
mentioned, when it becomes furnished with wings. In 
its degraded state it is like the wood-louse, and is of a 
dirty-white colour, spotted with black, and its square 

* Sharon Turner's Sacred History, p. 432. 
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flat head is armed with two feelers, at the extremity of 
which are placed two small eyes. This insect is the most 
dmning and dangerous enemy the ant has, and the his- 
tory of its method of ensnaring it is so wonderful and 
curious that it is well deserving of your attention. 
Want of space compels me to pass it over, though I 
would willingly linger over the subject, and give you a 
detail of its proceedings. When the period arrives for 
its great change, it begins to spin a web wherein it 
rolls itself as in a ball. Herein it continues for six 
weeks, or two months, when by the assistance of two 
sharp teeth it forces itself out, and rejoices in its 
newly-acquired liberty. 

The next family of this tribe is numerous, and widely 
diffused. The Orasshopper, the Locust, and the 
Cricket are known more or less in every land; and as 
their habits are similar, and our pages limited, we will 
afford them merely a passing notice. 

The cheerful chirp of the Grasshopper resounds 
through our meadows, and adds its summer note to the 
thousand others that enliven our favoured land ; it is 
said to be the song of affection towards its mate, and 
accompanies the change whereby it gets wings. 

The Locust, similar to the large species of grass- 
hopper, may well be termed '^one of the most terrible 
scourges with which the incensed Majesty of heaven 
chastises a guilty world.'' No creature surpasses it in 
fecundity, and when sent upon the earth as a pimish- 
ment is indeed " innumerable.'' (Jer, xlvi. 23.) '^ In 
some regions of the East, the whole earth is at times 
covered with locusts for the space of several leagues, 
often to the depth of four inches. The noise they make 
in browsing on the trees and herbage may be heard at 
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a great distance^ and resembles that of an army foraging 
in secret/'* During the last century, some of these 
insects appeared in England, to the terror of the inha- 
bitants. They travel with the wind, and " more de- 
structive spoilers were never let loose to desolate the 
earth.'' Trees and plants stripped of their leaves, and 
reduced to their naked boughs and stems, cause the 
dreary image of winter to succeed in an instant to the 
rich scenery of spring. In a few hours they eat up 
every green, and consign the miserable inhabitants of 
the desolated regions to inevitable famine ; and many 
years are not sufficient to repair the desolation which 
these destructive insects produce.f 

Some insects live under a regular government, and 
submit to the authority of a chief; but, on the contrary, 
*^ The locusts have no chief, yet they go forth by bands," 
Prov. XXX. 27, which is their curious peculiarity ; for the 
head of the column, when the army is not tossed and 
scattered by the winds, is excited by a voracious desire 
of food, and the rest follow in long succession, under 
the influence of the same instinct ; but the devastations 
they commit are as methodical and complete as if they 
acted under the strictest discipline.^ 

In Palestine, the locusts appear about the latter end 
of March, and in a short time are in such numbers, 
that they may well be said "to darken the sun:" 
destruction accompanies their appearance, for, however 
fertile and beautiful the land may be before them, 
behind them it is a desolate wilderness, Joel ii. 3, 
while the sound of their wings is "as the sound 
of chariots of many horses running to battle." 
Rev. ix. 9. A few words from Captain Hallos 

* Paxton's IlluBtrations, vol. i. p. 309. f Ibid. + Ibid. 
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Fngments will, howeyer, a£Pord yoa a still farther 
idea of the Tast multitudes of these overwhelming 
creatures, for he mentions having heard from Col. 
Beaufort that when he was at Smyrna in 1811, he saw 
a flight of locusts drifting from north to south. The 
height of the column appeared about 300 yards, and it 
continued passing at the rate of seven miles an hour for 
tireedajn and nights without intermission; he likewise 
told him that the Consul's messenger to Sardia rode 
forty miles before he got clear of the moving column.^ 

From the locust we descend to the House Cricket, a 
creature perfectly harmless, and which bears a strong 
resemblance to the grasshopper. Its constitution, how* 
ever, must be different; and moreover very cold, as it 
alwajrs chooses its retreat in the chinks of grates and • 
chimnies, wherever it can enjoy the genial warmth of 
the fire. It is a curious fact, that, insignificant as these 
creatures are, they are easily excited to anger, and can 
be provoked to fight with the utmost rancour. 

Dobell states, that the Chinese often amuse them- 
selves with making crickets fight, which tiiey accom- 
plish by phidng two of them in a bowl; they then 
tickle them with a feather, which makes them run 
round the bowl different ways, whereby they frequently 
meet, and push against each other. After thus conti- 
nually meeting, they at length become angry, a 
combat ensues, and the little fturious animals literally 
tear each other limb from limb.f 

But the insects of the second order possess a peculia- 
rity different from those of the third class ; for whereas 
the former make a trifling change in their form upon 

* Hall's Fragmentt, 3na Sariet, t. iii. p. 84. 
t Tnreli in Kamichatka. 
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assuming the wing, these latter go througli a perfect 
transformation, and from crawling reptiles, become the 
most beautiful of the insect tribe. The metamorphoses 
of these creatures are their characteristic peculiarity; 
and the emerging of the caterpillar into a butterfly is 
one of the stupendous wonders of nature. In its first 
crawling state the perfect insect is forming, for there is 
no doubt that ''all the parts of the butterfly are in the 
caterpillars ; the material mechanism, the specific orga- 
nization is all ready and arranged, though not at first 
discernible from its invisible minuteness. Oradually it 
becomes an object, every limb and function enlarging 
in just and progressive proportion, until at last it 
emerges in its aerial and beautiful vivacity.^ 

But, before we proceed further, I would have you, 
my young readers, listen to the instruction the Butter- 
fly affords — struck with its beauty, its brilliant tints, 
fiuttmng gaily on the lovely flowers it resembles, you 
watch its movements, and rejoice in its newly-acquired 
freedom. Tou recollect its former crawling state, its 
deathlike torpor as a chrysalis, and can scarcely imagine 
that the gay lively being you now behold is the same. 
Now, then, look within, and view the insect transfor* 
mation as an emblem of your own. At present, expe- 
rience tells you that you are of the earth, where you 
must remain your appointed time, even until you are 
called upon to occupy your cold resting-place, the 
grave, "until the heavens be no more,'' and the trump 
of Omnipotence shall sound, and cause you to emerge 
from your lonely bed to assume your etherial state, a 
bright, glorious, immortal being, endowed with faculties 

• Sharon Turner, L«t. 17, p. 467. 
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of which^ in your present situation^ you liave not the 
least conception. 

Another insect of this tribe^ of the utmost import- 
ance in commerce^ is the Silk-worm^ which was not 
known in Europe until the beginning of the twelfth 
century; when Roger of Sicily brought workmen 
from the manufactory in Asia Minor^ after his return 
from the Holy Land; and settled them in Sicily and 
Calabria. China is the great country of silk^ as it 
furnishes large quantities of the unmanufactured 
article to various nations^ as well as provides clothing 
for the greater part of its own inhabitants. When 
the worm first quits the shell it is exceedingly small; a 
little black grub; which the warmth of the sun 
nourishes; and which after a time becomes grey. Two 
or three times it changes its covering; and at length 
prepares to spin its ball or cocoon. This is formed 
from two little long bags above the intestines; which 
are filled with a yellowish gummy liquid; and which 
spins into a thread of so fine a texture that eight of 
them must be combined to wind them from the ball ; 
and before the insect is completely secured in this 
covering; it spins no less than 300 yards. 

The cocoon resembles a pigeon^s egg; and in about 
three weeks the Aurelia within is changed into a moth; 
and forces its way through its silken confinement; by 
thrusting its head against the pointed end. FeW; how- 
ever; of these animals are permitted to come to this 
state of maturity; aS; by forcing their passage through 
the conC; they injure the silk ; and; consequently; they 
are generally placed in very hot situations; that they 
may be destroyed before they become moths.* 

♦ Goldsmith's Natural History, p. 281. 
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Amongst the insects of the fourth order we may 
place a tribe that are first laid as eggs^ and afterwards 
excluded as maggots or grubs; then change into 
Aurelias^ with their legs and wings appearing^ and 
lastly^ having the use of their wings. Many creatures 
belong to this family^ and only a small portion of them 
can be noticed in these pages^ as the Bee^ the Wasp, 
the Hornet, the Gnat, the Beetle, &c., all possessed of 
characteristics deeply interesting. 

In the bright days of summer, the season of cheer- 
fulness and enjoyment, when aU creation appears alive, 
our meditations are disturbed by the lively hum of the 
bees, passing with eager haste from one flower to an- 
other, or else returning laden to their hive. Too many 
volumes have been written on the peculiarities and 
labours of this wondrous insect for me to presume to 
enter into a detail of their proceedings. When we 
consider the sensibility they exercise, the purposes for 
which they combine, the ends they accomplish, they 
appear endowed with such instinct as causes them 
almost to bear affinity with ourselves. And whether 
we contemplate the Queen, the mother of the hive, 
maintaining her regal state, watched over, guarded, 
provided for; or the laborious Worker, or the lazy 
Drone, everything connected with them must excite 
our admiration, and lead us to reflect upon the vast, 
the wondrous works of the almighty Creator.* 

The Humble Bee is the largest of this industrious 
race, and forms its nest in holes in the earthy composed 

* The reader is referred to " Huber on Bees/' a work replete with 
interest, and affording a most yaluable elucidation of the nature, 
actions, and habits of these singular creatures. 
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of wool, wax, and dry leaves.* The Wood Bee is larger 
than our hive bee, and forms its cell in the cavities of 
old trees. The Mason Bee chooses its dwelling on a 
waU,t or in the sand,J which she glues from her own 
fluids into artificial stone; while the Ground Bee 
forms a dwelling five or six inches deep in the earth, 
and the Leaf-cutting Bee composes its cell of dry 
leaves. 

Similar to the Bee in many respects are the Wasp 
and Hornet, the irascible temper and poisonous sting 
in both being well known. Their nests are most in- 
genious, every cell being hexagonal like that of the bee, 
though diflFering much in size ; the larger ones being 
supposed to be the habitation of the female, and the 
smaller ones devoted to the reception of the working 
tribe.§ In their general economy the Social Wasps 
resemble the Humble Bee, every colony being founded 
by a single female who has survived the winter, to the 
rigour of which all her summer associates, of male and 
working wasps, uniformly fall victims. || 

A singular nest of a rare species of wasp mentioned 
by Rdamur was lately shown me by a friend, the branch 
of apple-tree to which it firmly adhered being taken out 
of her garden, in the neighbourhood of Waterford, a few 
seasons since. It is about the size of a swallow^s nest, 
of a flattened, globular form, a greyish color, and com- 
posed of a great number of envelopes about the consist- 
ency of silver paper. Upon examining it minutely, it 
appears to consist of vegetable fibres reduced to a pulp, 

♦ Goldsmith's Natural History, p. 283. f Ibid. 

% Kirby and Spence, p. 441. § Goldsmith, p. 284. 

II Family Library— Insect Architecture, p. 71, 
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and united by a kind of size wbich the creature exudes 
from its body. It is, as I before said, firmly fixed to 
the branch, and was discovered hanging downwards, 
with a smaU hole at the end for the entrance of the in- 
genious inhabitants. Reamur gives a most interesting 
account of the Cayenne wasps, which hang their nests 
in trees ; fabricating a perfect house, of the smoothness, 
strength, and whiteness of pasteboard, from which 
circumstance they have been termed the '^ Pasteboard 
Maker Wasps.'' * The nest of the Hornet is to be found 
in the cavities of trees, or in thatch, and under the 
eaves of barns and outhouses. It is similar to that of 
the wasp in structure, but the materials are coarser ; 
and though it employs decayed wood, it takes less pains 
to split it than the wasps ; but, like them, in construct- 
ing the columns and the platforms, it makes a paste by 
no means inferior. 

The insects of which we have been treating, in this 
class, have four transparent wings; now we have to 
notice a family possessing only two^ and these enclosed 
in cases when the animal is at rest, though capable of 
being extended when it takes its flight. Of this num- 
ber are the Beetle, the May Bug, which is so destructive 
to vegetation, the Glow-worm, the Cantharides, or 
Spanish Flies, which are of so much importance to 
mankind as the basis of blistenng plasters, and an in- 
ternal remedy against many diseases. They are im- 
ported in a dried state from Sicily, but cluefly from 
Astrachan, where, as well as in the south of Europe, 
they abound. They are in a torpid state during the 
day, when they are easily collected by shaking them 

* M^moires 8ur les Insectes, torn. vi. mem. 7. 
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from the trees upon a cloth spread upon the ground to 
receive them. When a sufficient number are collected 
they are tied in bags^ and killed by being held orer 
the fumes of hot vinegar.'*^ The Cochineal is the 
female of an insect found on the Cactus opuntia^ or 
Prickly Pear^ and other plants of the same class. 
''The male is winged^ the female not^ and is covered 
with a white downy substance resembliug fine cotton.'^ 
Cochineal is one of the most valuable substances used 
in dyeing, particularly scarlet. It is brought from 
South America, and likewise from India, though the 
quantity is much less, and the quality inferior to what 
is imported from New Spain.f 

The last animal we shall mention of this tribe is the 
Gnat, ever alert and frisking in the sunbeams, and re* 
joicing in its short-lived happiness. Though the bite of 
the gnats of Europe is capable of producing great 
irritation, it is harmless when compared to that of the 
American and Indian musquitoes^ where the natives are 
under the necessity of anointing their defenceless 
bodies with oil, to prevent their being absolutely 
tortured by their sting,j: and the visitors to those 
sultry climes are obliged to have their beds protected 
with gauze to prevent their rest being completely 
destroyed. 

Thus we have accomplished our intention of taking a 
passing glance at a few selected from the multitude of 
creatures that constitute the insect tribe, which started 
mto being at the word of their Creator, when He com- 
manded the earth to produce " the creeping thing after 

• Bingley's Useful Knpwledgc, p. 229. f Ibid. p. 233. 

X Goldaroith, p. 389. 
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his kind;'' and consequently we are at length arrived' 
at the ^^last link of the marvellous chain in animated 
nature, even to a class of beings so confined in their 
powers, and so defective in their formation/' that it is 
difficult to know whether to place them amongst the 
vegetable tribe, or creatures actually possessing animal 
existence. Of this family are worms, which trail along 
the ground, totally destitute of feet, and possessing the 
strange peculiarity of a perfect animal being again 
formed after the body has been dissevered; and thus 
two distinct creatures become formed from one. 
• The next order is that of the Star Pish, a numerous 
and shapeless tribe. '*^ Animals of this nature are 
formed of a semi-transparent gelatinous substance, 
covered over with a thin membrane, which appears like 
a lump of inanimate jelly floating upon the surface of 
the sea, but which may be seen shooting out arms in 
every direction, in order to seize worms, spawn of fish, 
or muscles, for their prey, and in the dark they emit a 
kind of phosphoric light."* 

Slight and imperfect as this sketch of the various 
tribes of animated nature has been, still enough has 
been said to excite your interest, and cause you to 
acknowledge the inexhaustible riches of nature in the 
hands of God. Difficult as it may be to comprehend 
the phenomena we are continually witnessing, still 
everything we behold is replete with instruction. 

We have considered the resplendent beauty of the 
feathered tribe, the waters teeming^ with their sportive 
millions of living creatures, the earth producing its 
varied animals^ aU demonstrating the power of Him 

* Gold8mith*8 Natural History, p. 291. 
L 
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who formed them, and shewing the wisdom of the 
mighty Workman equally in the vast hulk of the 
elephant, as in the tiny labours of the bee. '^ For/^ as 
St. Basil says, ^^ He who has stretched ont the heavens, 
and dug up the bottom of the sea, is also He who has 
pierced a passage through the sting of the wa^ for the 
ejection of its poison." 

And now, having thus cursorily examined all the 
varied families, we arrive at last at Man, the " chiefest 
and the best," created in JehovaVs image, the object of 
his unchanging love. How grand is the idea of his 
destiny; the difference observable in his capacity when 
compared to that of the creatures ; his intellectual and 
moral powers, partaker of unbounded blessings, en- 
dowed with an intelligent spirit, and permitted, yea 
invited, to hold communion with his Maker and his 
God. We have seen the drained earth yielding its 
vegetable productions, and deriving warmth and vigour 
from the glorious sun; again, I repeat, we have con- 
sidered how well prepared it was for the reception of its 
numberless tenants, all of whom were exactly suitable 
to their place in the scale of existence. Each had the 
quality, the powers, and properties assigned it; uone 
interfered with the other, but placed as He meant them 
to be circimistanced, the fish in the seas, the birds in 
the air, the beasts in their plains and forests. '^ But 
human nature appears to have been a special invention 
of the Creator;" and when, on the "sixth day," the 
fruitful earth has ceased to yield its living mjrriads, the 
majestic word is heard, "Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness." 

For whom does the pronoun stand ? Who is to be 
understood by the comprehensive us ? Even the same 
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miglityand adorable Trinity, who ''in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth/' " who formed them 
all for his glory, and to shew forth his praise/' but 
who reserved for man the distinguishing honour of 
being formed in his likeness, and to be his representa- 
tive. In common with the brutes he was to date his 
origin from the dust under his feet, the day was to be 
employed in the formation of his body, and his supe- 
riority was to be the immediate gift of his Creator, who 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and caused 
him to become a living soul. A creature how different 
to all that had hitherto been formed ! The beasts, ad- 
mirably constructed as they were for their situation and 
various habits, still were beasts ; the instinct bestowed 
upon them was suitable to assist them in supplying 
their wants, and providing for their young; but it went 
no further : they were of the " earth, earthy,'* and their 
affections and desires were concentrated there ; except- 
ing according to thar nature which manifestly displayed 
the power and goodness of the Most High, they were 
incapable of shewing forth his praise; and had this 
fair world been only peopled by them, how far too lovely 
would the abode have been for the confined character 
and disposition of the inhabitants — But no ! a superior 
creation takes place, and man, the chief and most per- 
fect of the whole, rises from the earth, and adores his 
mighty Maker, with becoming propriety. He forms the 

** Connexion exquisite of distant worlds. 
Distinguished link in Being's endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity." 

Young* 8 Night ThougkU-^Tl^ Complaint^ Book L 

His intellectuality proceeded from God himself, and 
gave him power and qualities that marked his supe- 
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riority over the rest of creation. Unacquainted with 
sin^ his thoughts^ his views, and desires were pure and 
holy; a degree inferior to angelic spirits, by reason of 
his earthly origin, he was, however, their equal in love 
and veneration to Him who called him into being, and 
he stood the monarch of the world when the Almighty 
commanded beasts and fowls submissively to appear 
before him, to acknowledge him as chief, and receive 
from him their various appellations. But amidst this 
multitude Adam soon perceived he stood alone; he 
quickly discerned the immeasurable distance between 
his mind and theirs : with them he could hold no con- 
verse; his thoughts, soaring to heaven, could find no 
reciprocity from his companions, whose enjoyments were 
on earth ; and it was not until Eve, his gentle partner, 
emanated from his side, and was bestowed on him as 
his constant and affectionate friend and wife, that he 
completely rejoiced in his new existence. But this 
bright state of things was soon to alter; man's strength 
was concentrated in himself, for he stood alone: his 
unsullied purity, his inherent righteousness, his natural 
holiness was what he had to sustain him in the hour of 
trial, and "free to obey, yet free to fall/' he heard the 
Divine decree that his continuance in Eden, and the 
enjoyment of the heavenly favour, with its attendant 
immortality, rested upon his unswerving obedience. 

The Sacred Scriptures, united with sad experience, 
bear testimony to the melancholy truth that Adam fell ; 
that he neglected the warning voice he had received, 
and in an evil hour listened to the temptations of his 
beauteous wife, who unwittingly became the agent of 
Jehovah's foe. Against the newly created pair the 
devil could entertain no hostile feeling; his malignanqe 
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was not excited against them^ but against tlielr gracious 
Lord. At a period unknown to mortals disaffection 
reigned amongst the angelic hosts^ and the todacious 
rebels met with their deswts in being hurled from the 
realms of bliss into a pit of destruction^ where weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth became their ap- 
pointed portion. Thence originated the loss of Edeu^ 
with its attendant sorrows. The leader of rebellion in 
heaven determined to carry on his hateful practices on 
earth, and raise his standard there. This nether world 
became the theatre for the exercise of his satanic dis- 
positions, and he quickly determined to grieve and 
mortify the almighty Jehovah by destroying the fair 
creatures he had just called into existence. He saw 
them surrounded by every blessing; he beheld all 
things rendered subservient to their pleasure, happiness, 
and comfort : lovely in their exterior form, perfect in 
intellectual endowments, hardly inferior to the angels 
themselves, they reminded him of his former days of 
innocence with his beauteous companions in glory, and 
a scheme worthy only of its hateful contriver entered 
his mind, and was quickly carried into execution. 
Addressing himself to the woman alone, as the weakest, 
and most liable to seduction, he soon found he had an 
attentive listener; with the promise of the universal 
knowledge of good and evil, her niin was effected : in 
her simplicity she aspired after divinity itself, and be- 
lieved the declaration, " Ye shall not surely die, for ye 
shall be as gods.'^ Thus the deep-laid plan succeeded, 
the woman in her turn became the tempter, and eon- 
fusion, sin, and death commenced their reign. 

I have often thought of the infinite satisfaction where- 
with the Satanie mind must have contemplated his^ 
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work, and enjoyed the effort of his successful scheme. 
But his triumph was of short continuance ; Omniscience 
has foreseen it all, and provided an ample remedy : the 
offended Deity came down to judge his guilty children, 
and convince them of their base ingratitude, their short- 
lived faithfulness to Him, their Creator, their Father, 
and their God. With them He condescends to reason, 
and convict them from their own replies ; but to the 
Devil, the author of the mischief. He only acts in the 
character of a stem and offended judge, proceeding at 
once to pass a sentence entailing utter destruction upon 
him and all his schemes. ^^ Upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life i" 
here is a powerful restraint indeed! He hoped and 
expected to have subverted the Divine decrees, he 
looked upon his victims as eternally his, and he con- 
ceived that infinite anger and justice would find no 
place for mercy. Defeated therefore and abashed, he 
heard not only the stern decree, but his confusion was 
increased by the astounding declaration, that in future 
times his conqueror should arise from amongst the 
woman's seed. 

" Sing then, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done it; 
shout, ye lower parts of the earth: break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree therein, 
for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified him- 
self in Israel ;'' and has caused it to be written in the 
pages of his book, '^ I have blotted out as a thick cloud 
thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins; return 
unto me, for I have redeemed thee.'' Isa. xliv. 22, 23. 
Thus He comforted the trembling culprits, thus He 
proclaimed liberty to the captives, " and let the 
oppressed go free;" Himself suggesting the remedy. 
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and providing a substitute. Adam was immediately 
enabled to lay hold of the hope set before him; the 
offer of a Saviour gave him peace^ and once again he 
could look up. But where was his perfection^ his in- 
herent righteousness? Gone— all gone — ^his immor- 
tality was to be built upon a better^ a firmer foundation 
than his own merits^ and placing a humble but steady 
reliance upon the revealed mode of pardon and recon- 
ciliation, he became a partaker of a righteousness that 
could never fail him^ for it was the righteousness of 
God himself. 

** Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
HeaTen's easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile, 
From ostentation and from weakness free, 
It stands, like the cerulean arch we see 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed abo^e the portal, from afar. 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star. 
Legible only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-quickening words. Believe and livet*' 

Cowper, The Task. 

Thus one of the most amiable of poets sung^ and 
fixed his argument upon the Word of life, the Bible, 
our text-book ; amongst whose pages, as a thread of 
gold, runs the simple truth he has here so beautifully 
expressed. What must have been the feelings of Adam 
when he beheld himself again an heir of immortality ? 
when he heard of the conquest of his future offspring 
over his crafty foe? when the consequences resulting 
from his sin were passed over to his substitute, one who 
was able to "tread the winepress alone,^' and whose 
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righteousness could sustain him in the hour of trial. 
Love^ joy^ gratitude^ combined with faith and hope, 
now took possession of his soul ; he saw the depth of 
his ingratitude, and the proportionate mt^itude of his 
Maker's pardon; he had no plea to offer in excuse, 
nothing wherewith he could extenuate his guilt; he 
tried the subterfuge of blaming his unhappy wife, but 
failed in the attempt, and utterly destitute of any claim 
upon Jehovah, he stood forth a monument of unbounded 
mercy and sovereign grace. Oh that you, his descend* 
ants, would thus imitate your great progenitor; par* 
takers of the consequences of his fall, you stand in need 
of reconciliation with God ; the sins and foUies of youth 
are numerous, and need forgiveness ; and though you 
may be now in full possession of health and strength, 
yet I would affectionately exhort you to '^remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.'^ Eccles. xii. 1 . 
You will not live a shorter time here by seeking God in 
your early youth : no, but you will live the happier. I 
recollect well the time when, about sixteen or seventeen, 
I used to have the words, " You must die/* continually 
ringing in my ears; whether employed or otherwise, 
in company or alone, this one awful sentence embittered 
my very existence, and it was not until I understood 
the nature of the perfect righteousness of Christ being 
freely offered without any, the least merits or deservings 
on my part, that I felt death to be deprived of his sting. 
I would therefore address myself to you as to my own 
beloved children, earnestly entreating you to give your 
youth to Him who called you into existence. You did 
not enter the world by chance ; on the contrary, you 
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^'were created for his glory^ and to shew forth his 
praise/' who has for your encouragement recorded 
these precious words, '^ I love them that love me, and 
those that seek me early shall find me." Prov. viii. 17. 
But there are many who pervert the plain and simple 
road to heaven, who, though partakers of Adam's sin, 
are not partakers of his childlike faith; they will 
endeavour to find some merit in themselves, they will 
rely upon their own vain efforts, their unblameable 
lives, their good intentions. Were they to read the 
Bible they would find it written, " If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.'' Bom. viii. 9. 
" For aU have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God." Bom. iii. 23. For these 

** The atonement a Redeemer's loye has wroug^ht, 
Is not the righteoua need it not." 

Compare this with Matt. v. 20 ; Luke v. 32. 

From doctrine such as this, I would warn you to 
flee; you will not find it in the pages of truth, nor will 
it stand the test of that day and hour when the rejected 
Saviour comes as judge. Will man then plead his virr 
tues, his merits, his works, his deservings ? No. Boast- 
ing then will cease, and the humble, simple believer 
will alone be able to stand forth and say — 

" Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I neTer trusted in an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness ditrine ; 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
AVere but the feeble efforts of a child, 
Howe'er performed, it was their brightest part 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart ; 
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Cleanfed in thine own alUpurifying blood, 
ForgiTe their eTil, «nd accept their good; 
I cast them at thy feet, my only plea 
Ib, what it waa— dependence upon thee — 
While ttniggling in the rale of tears below, 
That nerer £dled— nor shall it fail me now." 

I shall not apologize for entering thus at large upon a 
doctrine wherein your immortality is bound up — though^ 
perhaps^ some poor giddy thing may pass over these 
pageS; accounting them too dull and heavy for perusal^ 
yet there they are beaming with the lustre of heaven^s 
truths emitting bright rays of light ; and I would fain 
hope that that Spirit which alone can render any word 
impressive^ will universally bless their perusal^ and in- 
cline you to " forget the things which are behind^ and to 
press forward to those which are before^ for the attain- 
ment of the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus/^ When the Almighty had proclaimed the promise 
to the delinquents in Paradise^ He proceeded next to pass 
sentence upon them in his character of judge, who will 
not with impunity suffer any of his laws to be broken ; 
He had declared that if they disobeyed his command 
to abstain from the tree of knowledge, they should 
surely die ; '^ but it was a part of the Divine plan, that, 
though they had transgressed, they should not be imme- 
diately destroyed, but be taught and disciplined instead, 
and thus be made to feel the folly of their disobedience 
by an abiding conviction from its painful result. The 
threatened death was fastened upon them and their 
race, because human beings that would not be coun- 
selled and guided by their God, and would not use 
self-restraint, were not those whom He meant to make 
immortal, and who could be so with lasting happiness 
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tothemselyes and others/'* Therefore, when sin entered 
into the world, death accompanied it j Rom. v. 12; the 
reign of mortality commenced, and from that time to 
this the yawning grave has been insatiable, and has con- 
tinually fulfilled the promise, that ''Dust should be the 
serpent's meat/' Next, the system of human subsistence 
was changed; hitherto the fertile earth had yielded her 
spontaneous bounties, but now his food was to be ob- 
tained by labour and sorrow, and the consequence of 
idleness would be a redundancy of thorns and thistles. 
At first, it appears as if this were a hard sentence, but 
not so upon consideration — it was, in fact, a personal 
benefit to man; it gave him employment, it called forth 
the energies of his mind, and brought into action those 
qualities wherewith he was endowed. 

The same effect is visible in our own day. Where 
nature is lavish in her gifts ; where all the necessaries 
of life are spontaneously produced, and the natives of 
those climes have literally only to pluck and eat, what 
are they? — ^idle, indolent, and stupid; they degrade the 
name of man, they are the sport of passion, and the 
slaves of self ; they act upon the impulse of the moment, 
and are devoted to the meanest and most groveling 
superstitions. The food provided for Adam was to be 
the herb of the field, which the Creator himself would 
continually supply through successive generations, for 
though man was to labour, and till the ground, his 
efforts would be futile, unless blest by Him who issued 
the command. Had He seen fit, He might have left us 
to the same precarious kind of subsistence as the other 
creatures who have already been noticed by us; we 
might have been made sharers of the grass of the fields 

♦ Sharon Turner, rol. ii. p. 268. 
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or dependent on roots and berries only; but, instead of 
thus leveling ns with the brutes. He has created the 
corn-plants for onr especial use, '^that we might have 
bread and flour, and all theyarieties of gratifying things 
composed from them for our regular maintenance.^^ 
That it is possible, however, for man not only to eat 
grass but even to thrive upon it, is evident from the 
following singular account related by Sharon Turner, 
in his Sacred History : — 

On the 15th of March, 1749, two fishermen of Kaj>u- 
var, found in the Hansag Morass, a being whose ap- 
pearance was that of a wild animal, but who bore an 
exact resemUance to the human form, except that his 
limbs were longer, the fingers and toes double the usual 
length, and his skin scaly and knotty. His head was 
perfectly round ; eyes small and sunk ; hooked nose, 
and mouth immoderately large. He was supposed to 
be about ten years of age ; and when first taken, it was 
impossible to induce him to eat anything but grass, 
hay, or straw ; nor would he allow himself to be clothed. 
After being confined for about a year, he consented to 
wear clothes, and eat cooked victuals, and. conformed in 
every respect to domestic habits, and was baptized ; l>ut 
it was found impossible to teach him to articulate a 
single syllable. If at any time he was able to elud6 the 
vigilance of his guards, he invariably jumped into the 
moat surrounding the Castle of Kapuvar, in which he 
was kept, and dived and swam about in it as if it was 
his native elements In consequence of hia apparent 
adoption of the manners of men, his guardians relaxed 
their vigilance, and he disappeared. It is supposed that 
he jumped, into the river Raab, a abort distance from 
the Castle, and swam to his old residence in the Hansag 
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Morass ; for he was seen some time afterwards^ by ii 
party of fishermen amongst the reeds and rushes, on 
the shore of the Konigsee, a small lake in that morass ; 
but on perceiving them, he dived to the bottom and 
disappeared. After a lapse of some years he was again 
seen by another party, and a second time vanished.* 

Now this tale proves at once, that, for the bare purpose 
of existence, no more than grass was in reahty requisite 
for man ; but he was not to be leveled with the brutes ; 
^^ he was to eat in increase of the fields ; to suck honey 
out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock. Butter of 
kine, and milk of sheep, with the fat of the kidneys of 
wheat,^' Deut. xxxii. 13, 14, and you can add your testi- 
mony to that of others, that thus you have been daily pro- 
vided for; that the bounteous hand of Providence has 
never closed, but that " He is continually doing us good, 
giving us rain and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.'^ Acts xiv. 17. 

But, confined as we are by our text to speak only of 
herbs as the then appointed diet for man, we will enter a 
little further into the subject in order to discover what vege- 
tables beside corn can be employed in his nourishment and 
support. 

Acorns are frequently used, and even substituted for 
cofiee amongst the Prussians and Germans, who roast, 
grind, and prepare them exactly as coffee berries jt while 
some Indians at San Francisco were seen grinding them 
after being baked, and then forming them into cakes. :|: 
Of roasted chestnuts you have often partaken, perhaps 
unconscious that they constitute the principal food of the 

* Sketches in Germany, by a Traveler, toI. ii. p. 210, 
t Sketches in Germany, toI. i. p. 99. 
X Capt. Beecby's Narratiye, vol. ii, s, 20, 
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Portagoese peaflantry. The Laplanders make bread from 
the bfurk of yoimg fir-trees after they have peded off the 
oater coat^ and shaved away the interior covering — then 
nothing is left but the innermost rind^ which is soft and 
white. This is hung np in the air to dry^ then baked in an 
oven^ and lastly ground in a mill into a coarse meal^ whicb^ 
being mixed with oats and a few hop-seeds^ at length is 
concocted into bread.* Besides this, nature has a redun* 
dant supply of innumerable plants^ herbs and roots^ ready 
for the support of the human race^ for^ " in fact, with few 
exceptions^ all the plants of the field, and the trees of the 
forest, have been purposely so formed, as to yield in their 
substance nutritious and pleasing food,'' and the Divine 
promise is sure, " that while the earth remainetb, seed- 
time and harvest shall not cease/' Gen. viii. 22. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of the Creation, 
the stupendous employment of six days, and I have 
laboured to prove to you the intimate, the endearing rela- 
tion that subsists between the mighty Jehovah, and the 
works of his hands. No ingratitude on our part, no un- 
certainty in our tempers and dispositions, no forgetfnlness 
of his bounties, meets with its merited punishment. No. 
He is the Lord — unchangeable — ^Uherefare, we are not 
consumed." Lam. iii. 22. The world He called into 
existence 6000 years ago. He has upheld by his power 
ever since, and ruled with undeviating goodness. His 
attributes are such that he is perfectly conscious of all 
things that occur, and lest through the blindness of un- 
belief we should even doubt upon the point. He has con- 
descended to put to us this mighty question, '' Can any one 
hide themselves in secret places that I cannot see him ? 

• Von Buck's Trairek ia 1808, p. 87, 
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Bo not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Jiord?^' Yes. 
Creation proclaims his powers — ^his vastness — and we see in 
the sky over our heads, in the earth upon which we tread — 
in the mighty, magnificent ocean, the mind of the great 
Creator made manifest, and exhibiting '^ one vast and grand 
design of perfect intelUgence, one single and yet complicated 
work of increasing beneficence and infinite power.'' * 

Remember, then^ that you are aU individually par- 
taking of His care, that the same eye that beheld the 
defection in Paradise is watching you; and that as you 
are partakers of the consequences of Adam's fall, you 
may be inheritors of the hope a Saviour bestows. He 
endured the curse for Adam, and for you — ^both literally 
and figuratively fulfilling the stern deeree that Infinite 
Justice must be satisfied; we behold Him on Calvary's 
mount with his head encircled by thorns, to shew his 
redeemed ones He had suffered all for them, and while 
He nailed their accusations to the tree. He bore their 
cares and sorrows on his bleeding brow. Compare 
Gen. iii. 18 with John xix. 5. 

Before we take a final leave of this portion of our 
subject, we must accompany Adam out of Paradise. 
The lovely garden, planted, and consecrated to be the 
abode of innocence, was far too sacred a retreat for the 
offending pair. Death had been commissioned to com- 
mence his ruthless sway, but had no dominion within 
the precincts of the tree of life; lest, therefore, the de- 
linquents should eagerly endeavour to regain their 
forfeited immortality, they were dismissed from their 
blissful residence, and doomed to seek a new abode 
Clothed in garments made of the skins of slain beasts, 

• Sharon Tamer, Let. iy. note. 
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bestowed upon them by their gracious Father, emblem- 
atical of the blood of atonement, and the righteousness 
of the promised Redeemer, thej issued forth, guided, 
though invisibly, by Omnipotence. Mercy and for- 
bearance had attended all his acts, and painful neces- 
sity alone urged the fulfilment of the threat accom- 
panying disobedience. But his goodness was displayed 
even at the commencement of their punishment, and 
the death they dreaded was for years withheld. How 
true is it that our benign Creator " looks at the mis- 
conduct of his creatures more in sorrow than in anger. 
He does what is necessary for the maintenance of his 
government and for the benefit of mankind; and we 
may be sure that the pain and evil we draw upon our- 
selves, are most unwillingly on his part introduced 
upon us, and that every effort to induce us to make 
them unnecessary, and to avert them, is previously 
made, before the corrective or deterring suffering is 
imparted to us.'^* 

* Sharon Turner, let. ziii. p. 280. See Ezek. xxxiii. U— 17; also 
chap, xviii. 30-— 32. 



THE END. 
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